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Writing Letters. 
Che Va Ley Jarmer. | «The Duke of Richmond, whe'wasonce 
‘AnD & ABBOTT Posuisuxes Post Master General, states that about one 


ithousand letters every year are put into the 
d Torre: ABBOTT, Editor. | Post Office without any address whatever.’’ 
| Entrance 


Praskhin hvenve ani Morgan pomere | We have no doubt but the Duke is right, 
street, ; 
or Loum so and moreover that many times that number 
— ‘are put in without signature or date. Hard- 
aon TERMS. | ; 
fie Vilhey ¥\naexn is published on the arst of exch|/Y,4 day passes but we receive a letter 
tonth, each num 


ae large poers pages o ldated at “Brush-hill Farm,’’ or «Goose 
aadiotelowe ane is offered at the following rates rf Meadow,” or Locust,Plantation,’’ or some 
98; seven coplée, $6; Pittesn copies gx (Other name that the fancy of residents has 


H cd oom lees be moteie sdvanch-'| affixed to their homestead, and which, 
mayide made by mail at our risk. 'though very well known to all. the people 
Wadiorized to act Ci gonte; cid overs trend a] of their “world of ten miles square,” ig 
Waaeite erPeettully requested to ait in extending auite unknwn to us. Perhaps the writer 
PPRPINS — Mavertiannents Are inserted in the/ wants his paper stopped, or may be he wafits 
pe Lg Oe {nsettion of 12 lines, $1; each'to subscribe for it, or pay. his subscription; 
ullidal lB likes ane Sear, 847 one pede, one Medeieg. (but he utterly fails to name the Post Office 
Eaeeeahaions! Snmpenn, 965 one pases yearly; $5 through: which he sends and receives ‘his 
——— ‘correspondence. If we happen to identify 
Gift Enterprises. ithe envelop which covered his letter, and 

Weihave learned-from various sources|are able to decipher the Post-mark.(a thing 
tiat by some unaccoutable stupidity our|not attainable more than once in six times 
“ame has been connected with one of those|on an average) we can get along. If not 
gubling schemes denominated «Gift En-)}we must lay the letter by until the writer. 
pies,” We-assure our friends, one! gets tired of waiting, when he will give us 
diel, that since we got whipped ata blowing-up for carelessness or negligence. 
sualfor getting up a «pin lottery,” we! Others with the same results write the name 

‘isd: nothing to do with any thing of ot their county, and nothing else. 

Wevhave ever refused to adver-| Very often we receive letters without apy 

‘them. There are more Abbotts than signature, and sometimes in guessing at 
“élfin the world, and even in St. Louis,/who the writer is we make a sad mistake; 
we gloty in thename, and as a get « scolding for our blunders, and a threat 


Geral thing have abundant canse to re-to have nothing more to do with.us or our 


























‘tall. who bear it; yet there is now and | paper. 
*sealyperson of that name, but we! We were about inditing some directions 
happy to know that he is nokin of ours. to correspondents, but we find that our 
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good brother of the Prairie Farner hi 
done it to our han¢: * 


‘ ha. Copnuess NDENTS. 

’ ease to our letters; w u f 

the Post Office, County, and ger Wak yt re- 
.ceiveé your . If your letter contains money, 
“gay so, and how much. 

2,—If you write a partas private matter, and a part 
to be published, do not mix them together; but put 
each part so that they caf be separated. 

3.—{[f you return a paper as “Refused,” write upon 
itthe Post Office where it is received, so that we 
may know at once where it is returned from, Do 








ay 
a8 









if pou 


Weare ea 


‘you‘want it, hére *tis.” Another ‘kn 
you are wrong; don’t. owe three dollars, = 
up to this yes and here is one dollar, 

don’t like that, stop your paper.’ 
§terribleto see how we quake and tam for t 
white, and bow our knees smite each other, sith 
when we get these falminating documents,— pe 
soared, we are, and leap too We. 





| Say 










such ‘minations. Another bristles, flares, | ¢xpe 





struts, boils over: ‘Keep your paper at 


did’nt suseribe for it, waittill I order it” that 


Of course it has taken him from three to fie 


not neglect this, if you please. ...|years to find all this out. Another ‘Don; § ‘tt 
4,—W rite with black ink, on white paper; and if you |owe any-thing, never got only one or two ndm- is ne 


state facts so that you can understand them your- 
self, we shall be likely to understand them olan ' 

5.—Do fiot stop « paper till all arregrages are paid. | 
If you do, the publisher has'a right to think you do| 
notmeanto pay him. Ifyou want to stop, pay up, 
aud every body will say you area man. 

«Do not wait till you are dunned, to fad out that 
you have not got half your papers, or that it is good 
for‘nothing, Ifyou do not get the paper get the 
Post Master to write—which he can do if he pleas: 
és—or write yourself, and let it be known. 

7,+AAll letters must now be prepaid ar they. will not 
be sent from the office where they are mailed, 


_ 
——_—- 





Just our case Exactly. 
In December last we sent out bills to 


on our books as indebted to us one dollar 
ormore. Our experience in the case has 
Béen so like that of Brothers W. & W. of 
thePrairie Farmer, that we give their sto- 
ry, premising that without any “variation 
it will answer for the latitude of ’’ the Vat- 


LEY Farmer. 

“Tos Bi.1s,—To be able to get in some 
of the cash due us on subscription, we have 
been sending out bills to such as have suffered 
their payments to lapse. All who owed little 
or muc precres to January, 1855, have 
beon, or should have been, thus honored. The 
bills were made out bya clerk, and as our 
books have been for some time kept by clerks, 
of course there are some mistakes, 

It is laughable to see how differently differ- 
ent men receive these little PM garomargntl: 

ng méssenkers. Some don’t say a word, 

ut just put their hands into their pockets, 
and with a jerk—‘Mister, here’s your cash.’ 
Others are ‘glad,’ some ‘thankful’ to be re- 
minded of their dues—had really forgotten 
how much they did owe. Others stand up 
straight; ‘Well, Mister, you want your money, 
do you; here itis.’ Othorathink ‘you need’nt 
be inva sweat about it; guess they are good 
for small sums.’ Another ‘reckons he can’t 
owe so much as that; he gaye a dollar to the 
Post Master a while ago—guesses it was a 
year, or perhaps two years—aint certain; but 





tained the bill.’ 


Fathers and Sons. 





How often do we hear boys inthis fast 


{bers four years ago until this.onewhich con § done. 


t their 
74 


age speak of working for the Old Man, in By... 


a way that conveys the impression 


they consider that while working with and 


for their parents they are renderihg th 


service for wnich they. receive nothing — 


that F ship o 


em a 


{f such thoughtless*youthis would consider We 


’ the matter rightly. they would at once see 
nearly all our subscribers who appeared) shat while thus employed they aré working tT 


far more for themselves than for'their pa, Bir.” 
rents, as the reasonableexpectation maybe, fi shhe 


that the children will much longer and in 


a much larger degree enjoy the fruits ofthe te late 

united toil of parents and children, than the § 5 

parents. The “elder son” spoken of by Ff 94 51, 
ws 


our Savior, who murmured that no 
was prepared for him, though he had 
ed his father long and faithfully, was 


feast 





by Jona: 
sert- 
f 


ly.answered—+all that I have is thine" § yy 
So now, the youth who faithfully, cheerful vhere al 
ly, and dutitully strives. to promote the in- fne pictu 
terests of his father will find that by 90> § 5 ap 
ing he is pursuing the very surest coum § yo. 


to promote his own best interests. We 
have been led to note down. these things 


for the consideration of our young reader ae 


from reading a private postscript att 
to a communication sent us and‘pu 


when his sons were small, and he 
put two of them to one plow to atsist 


other to draw it back when it would slip,&@ 


says of them, that he wished tpgive 
all employment (and he had six) und 





blished Ys 
afew months since. ‘The writer after# 


luding to his early difficulties while# ver 







sd the 
thea 8. and | 
er bis ings have 


i on 
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"0 own eye, and have them understand that|...O.p ArticLes.—A correspondent in Sa- 
om 3 | whet they did Would eventually be more/line county writes: «+1 observe some of your 
‘tor | fortheit own interest than for their parebts,/old subscribers desire you to republish 
ther, | gsthe parents are only preparing for them. |some things that have been published; but 
%— 1 We are happy to know that his hopes and|if they placed as high an estimate upon the 
ree F ions have been realized; that his| Valley Farmer as! do, and preserved each 
ome, | sonshave cheerfully aided their father, and |number as though it were a gold dollar, 5 
t.’— 9 that what has been gained will eventually |think they would not trouble you about old 
Ofire § ‘verttothem. And even if it were not so,|items.’’ Weare well awate that there are 
om is not the consciousness that they haye|many of our old patrons, who have been 
cone § donetheir duty, have honored and obeyed |with us all through our career that have 
vg. 9 their parents, a better reward than all the |preserved their copies of the paper, and of- 
A gains of boyhood away from home; even if/ten recur to them with pleasure. and profit, 
' the youth escapes all the temptations and |but the numberof such, compared with the 
s fast vices which destroy so many of the young|number, of persons who now read the 
in, 10 & vhentemoved from the watchful guardian-|Farmer, and who never saw it in its early 
1 thet & ship of kind parepts, Remember, boys, |days is comparatively small, and we have 
h and “there is no place like home.”’ therefore felt justified in occasionally re- 
hem a « publishing an important article. But we 
ing.— FINE PICTURES. do not intend often to inflict such thin 
aby We have received from Mr. Samuel/upon our readers. Yi 
; Thorne, of Thornedale, Dutchess county, TR ie 
orking Fy. Y., two elegant colored engravings, one Hevce Fences,—We call attention to 
eit par ofthe Short Horned Bull, Grand Duke, the advertisement of Mr, Sleeper, to be 
may be theother of the Short Horned Cow Duch. found in another column. The amount of 
n@ Eo’ Boh of these animals were bred by capital employed in the construction and 
p.0fth® BF ibe late Thos. Bates Esq., of Kirkleving. repair of fences in the United States, would 
han the it, England pg | purchased (the Cow for be deemed fabulous, were not the estimates 
1 Of bY F $3000, the Bull for $5,000) and imported ounded on statistical facts, which admit of 
o feast by Joosthan Therma: "They are now the|2° dispute. A well known agricultural 
\d. ert ptoperty of Samuel Thorne, Thornedale, writer says: “Strange as it may seem, the 
as Wise: Washington Hollow, Dutchess couaty, N. greatest investment in this country, the 
ine" BY We have the pictures at our office |"0St costly productions of human indus- 
heerful- vhere all who take pleasure in looking at|'TY» #ré the common fences, which divide 
y the in- ine pictures af’ ina eniemels arb bet to |the fields from the highways, and separate 
y 004 F cdisnd see them. Ifitshould be so that|them from each other.. No man dreams 
+ Cour” F ve can, we shall be very happy to visit Mr, that when compared with the outlay for 
ts. We 0 tine and take a look at the “originals.” those unpretended monuments of art, our 
eo thing § vince cities, and our towns, with all their wealih, 
Serr Ty Cuz Bus.—~The Paris (Mo.) witedd Pee: 9) = 
vublished leruery, of the 26th. April says that the} Rora Bacas.—A correspondent wishes 
after a in that’ vicinity are expressing their |information in regard to the time of sowing 
a renter, ifthe p.esent season should prove |the seed of this turnip, kind of soil, &c.— 
ne had \ ry one, their crops will be ruined by the|*Turnip time’’-extends from the 15th of 
rsist bug, swarms of them having already |June to about the 15th of July, and this is 
{ slip 400 8° their appearance in different locali- |the proper time to sow the Ruta baga.— 
give them “j,and there are some fears that these|Prepare your ground in the best manner,” 
88 have already commenced their depre- have it *rich, well pulverized, and deeply 
’ om the growing oat ani wheat|plowed. Then sow in two-feet drills, and 
thin out, to eight or ten inches apart. 
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. for an abundant wheat crop were never bej. 
Now is the seed time with the farmer;)ter than at present. A great deal more 
for @ month past and for a month to come,|than’ the usual amount was sown last fail, 
he has been and will be busy, stimulated |in order to supply the deficiency in the com 
by the encouraging prospects which meet|crop, which will be mostly felt in the com. 
him on every side; of'dn abundant harvest. ing summer months. Hence with an ord. 
The weather has been fine and at this time|hary season more than an average yield 
(May 1,)allis’promising. In this latitude|/may expected, but as such a vast quantity 
we have good reason to anticipate’ a full|was sown, a more abundant harvest will be 
orop of fruit/the wheat as @ general thing|gathered, than ever before known in this 
never looked bétter, oats are up and look-|region of country. 
ing finely; the meadows and pastures are‘ The Baltimore Pratriot say: “So far as 
dressed in the ‘deepest green. We have accounts have reached us they are favors. 
taken'some pains to learn the appearance |bleto the growing crops. Our information 
of the wheat ‘crop in different sections of|is based upen notices in the various news- 
the great’ Valley. All tell’ the same story |papers, and drawn from conversation with 
—it looks fine;'and from our cotemporaries |farmers,.as well as from merchants and 


we obtain the same information in regard others who*have traveled recently through 


to the country at large. different regions of the country. All con- 
The Vineennes (Ind.’) Gazette says thaticur in saying that, the indications are de- 
the wheat, as a general thing, throughout '\cidedly favorable ; that vegetation has start- 
the country never looked better, or present- ed luxuriantly, and that the prospects of ap 
ed finer prospects for a heavy crop. The/abundant harvest are most cheering. From 
same may be said of rye. Oats, in many|the South, where spring comes earlier, and 
Gases, are coming on finely. Of wheat and |the season js further advanced, we have 
rye, about an average breadth of land was good accounts, Several gentleman, who 
sown last fall. The quantity of land sown |traveled recently through Georgia, North 
in oats is probably larger than usual. The|Carolina and Virginia, concur in repre 
breadth of land which will be planted with |senting the crops as looking unusually well, 
corn, is from one-fourth to one-half larger |The same may be. said of Ohio and other 
than was ever before cultivated for that crop, Western States. 
in the southern parts of Indiana and Illi-| In Maryland, within a fortnight past, 
nios, It is probable there will not be so| vegetation has spung up with wonderful re 
many potatoes planted as heretofere, on ac- |pidity, and we have cheering intelligence 
count of scarcity and high price of seed.|from every part of the State. At the early 
On the whole, however, should the season \opening of spring, resulting from @ some 
be favorable throughout, there will unques- what protracted and severe winter, prov 
tionably be most abundant crops of all the|pects were rather discouraging, but the ge 
staple articles in this part of the country. {nial ‘atmosphere, fructifying showers ad 
In South-eastern Missouri, as we learn favorable weather of April have brought or 
from the Cape Girardeau Eagle, and from| ward’ grain, as well as fruit, and alldes 
individuals visiting the city from that sec- |criptions of vegetation, with unusual rapid 
tion. of the State, the wheat crop looks. re-ity. They are now beyond danger from 
markably fine. The Eagle estimates that frost, and not having suffered previously, 
full one third more wheat than usual was|nothing but an unusual.season of drough 
sown last fall; so that.if the crop meets with|and:some unforeseen accident, caf easily 
no backset between this and harvest, there |prevent a full harvest. 
will bea large surplus for market. | The Pittsburgh Chronicle say: Repors 
In Kentucky and Tenessee, as we learn jrelative to the coming crop contisiue’# 
from the Hickman Argus, the progpects|reach our ears, Three gentlemen residing 
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ig our sister city, who have been on a visit 
several parts of the West, speak highly 
éf the Appearance of crops in all the agri- 
éultural districts through which they tray- 
ded. One of them was in Towa; another 


fn Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a third in IMli-| 


jos. In short, they had a fair opportunity 
ofjddging and their statements can be re- 
lied oh ascorrect. In our own State, things 
bid fair. Jailor Crawford, while on a late 
#sit to Harrisburg, in company with an 
insane prisoner, took occasion to visit his 


promise of an abundant wheat harvest al- 
™ ost throughout the entire West, was nev- 
er more flattering than now. If Nature 
keeps her promise a while longer, there 
will be a grand harvest song by and by. 
The Michigan Sentinel says all its ac- 
counts from the country agree in repre- 
senting the growing wheat as first rate, and 
giving promise of an abundant crop, and 
ithe farmers are putting into spring wheat a 
igreat breadth of land. 
The Michigan papers are unanimous in 
















Watives in different counties, and speaks their report that the prospect in the Penin- 
in glowing terms of the prospects of the /sular State was never more favorable for 
jing harvest. ‘an abundant harvest. 
The Cincinnati Gazette says: «It is old| Hollow Horn. 


fushioned April weather, and gives hope of! The remarks of Dr. Dapp in a recent meet- 
i erry summer and bounteful harvest. ing of the Massachusetts Legislative Agricul- 
From our farmers we learn that they have tural Meeting, which we copy from the Gene- 





inde good use of the time, and hzve been \see Farmer, will be found of interest in ref- 


ahi. bringing up their spring work. | 
They fepresent that although the season is 
very late, peaches are just beginning to 
blossom, yet it is highly favorable for fruits | 
ind Vegetables; wheat never looked better.”’| 

The Louisville Courier says: the effect! 


erence to this disease. 

‘*Dr. Dadd, of Bosten, said veterinary sei- 
ence had been too Jong neglected in this coun- 
try. There were many who pretended to 

rescribe for diseases of animals without 
owing anything about them, and would 
commence some funny operations. 

They would examine the horns and would 








ofthe recent rains and the present warm |sometimes bore into them, and perhaps let out 
weaihér has been most beneficial to the|* little pus, if they found the horn cold. 


v, , . 3... | He considered, however, that.heat or cold 
gowing crops. There is every indication | oy the surface were only symptoms. If the 


ofan unusually full harvest of wheat, oats,|surface was hot, the circulation was active; 
barley, &c. For the latter crops the farm- iif cold the reverse was true, 


‘ : : : | here was 8 communication from the horn 
te busily preparing their lands, wisely \to the nares, or nostril, and any = in the 
ling themselves of the delightful weath-| horn would of course run down t rough the 


that now prevails through the country. \nostril, instead of upwards into the horns! 
iid, however, the heat from which | Sometimes this might become tenacious, 80 
lowns-people are suffering, continue any |as to stop its pecses Then it was requisite 


e. 
pois , . to steam the nostril to make it ran down. By 
hed + ua emai gana jussdgey mOSt | penetrating the living membrane, or by admit- 


ting the utmospheric air by boring, inflamma- 
e Chicago Democrat believes there 


tion was apt to ensue. 
has not for many years been a spring when 














He maintained there was no such disease as 

wh ‘horn ail.”? Has examined animals said to 

m wheat throughout thecountry gaye such |gie of horn ail. Has found a softening of the 
Promises of an abundant harvest as it does/brain. And this arises often from an improp- 
Row. From all parts of that State it has/er Kagirt ay of = pores. atid ores 
Shame } : ‘here is a perfect channel to the tip of the 
RP? intalligence. The fields of fone horn. There are longitudinal divisions of the 
Missouri are also very promising, and |horn, and if in boring, the gimlet hite one of 
most favorable aceounts are received jthe partitions, it seems to be solid. If it 
om Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, |ehances to go yerween two of these partitions 

ind : : it would appear to be hollow. 

By tavhess ray pring postions, of Now The cold horn is really only a ciroumstance 
enade. |indicative of the state of circulation im the 

e Chicago Journal thinks that the! system.” 
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White Oak Bark. art there was recorded the cure of such g 

We have for some time had it upon our, diesease as the one with which we were af. 
mind to indite an article upon the merits of flicted. In her researches she read of the 
the bark of the White Oak as a curative successful treatment of an apparently sim. 
agent. We can write experimentally on ilar affection in a British soldier who had 
the subject, for we have tested its qualities, been sent home from the East and was at 
on our own person, on members of our the time of the commencement of the cure 
family, and upon domestic animals, And lying in the dead, or dying, ward of a mil. 
in all cases where used, it has proved one) itary hospital. As in our case, his had been 
of the most valuable of astringents and cu-| pronounced a case of cancer of the bowels, 


ratives. 





jand he was regarded as “incurable,” by: 

Eight years ago we were brought to the| asa last resort the attendant physician or. 
brink. of the. grave, by a Jong protracted dered a bath of a solutiofi of oak bark and 
chronic diarrhea. The bowels were bad-' copious injections of the same, made very 
ly ulcerated; food passed rapidly through) strong; he was also required to drink it 
the system. without undergoing much freely. The result was a speedy and per- 
change; large doses of laudanum or opium manent cure. Promptly acting upon these 
only seemed to control the action of the! hints, a good supply of the bark was obtain- 
bowels for a few hours, and then the re-| ed, a large quantity injected three or four 
action was worse than before taking the times a day into the bowels, and it was 
medicine. We had tried Alliopathy, Ho-| also drank freely. And this treatment 
meopathy, and Hydropathy, and all to no’ pursued perseveringly, patiently, and un- 


| 


purpose,.and in the early part of the sum-: interruptedly for months, at length wrought 
mer of 1847 were advised by our physician) @ permanent cure. 
to make a trip to the North, as:we ‘could . The mode of preparation and applica- 
not probably live through the summer in| tion was this; With a drawing knife or axe 
St. Louis. He has since told us that it was) the bark was taken from the tree; the rough, 
his opinion that we could not live ever to|outer bark taken off, ard the inner bark 
return to St. Louis, and he thought it ex-! put into an iron vessel and boiled in water 
tremely doubtful about our reaching Bos-| for several hours, then strained and the 
ton alive. liquid was ready for use. When used a 
Of the trials of that journey we cannot now an injection, a large portion—a pint or 
speak in detail; of our sickness at Cincin-: more—was first given, which soon came 
nati, at Buffalo, on the canal, when death! away, bringing any quantity of caps of the 
seemed near at hand, and our devoted, and| ulcers with which the bowels were app 
feeble Wile was compelled to, perillife and|rently lined; after this a small quantly 
limb to procure suitable medicine and sus-' made very strong, was given with 25 or) 
tenance for her apparently dying husband) drops of |laudanum, which at first’ would 
and infant, But we were preserved and restrain the action of the bowels, for two or 
in due time arrived a: the home of our,fa-|three hours, afterwards, as the cure pry 
thers, to go through the same round in New| gressed, for a longer period. Bandages 
England, of consultating and medicating;, wet with some stimulating spirits, were 
pills: and tinctures, compounds and sim-! plied around the abdomen to stay up 
ples, diets and emolients, that had been| bowels. All other remedies had failed, an 
travelled over here, and with the same re./ after commencing the use of this, all others 
sults, getting no better, but rather worse. | were laid aside, and we ascribe our full, & 
The living doctor having utterly failed/tire recovery, under the blessing of God, 
to render us any service, our dear partner|and the ceaseless, sleepless watchfclaes 
betook, herself to the books to see if in alljof our beloved companion, to the ws! 
the “theory and practice”. of the healing|the oak bark. 
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Since then we have often used it to wash 
obstinate sores with great success. Ap- 


ied in a bread poultice to a deep ulcer 


{rom a neglected blister it speedily effected 
a eure, and we do not know that we have 
eertried it without having occasion to be 
sitisied with the results. But one of the 

ost remarkable instances of its virtues 
was in the following case of its application 
io the foot of a horse: 


Going to the stable one morning, we 
foynd.our horse quite lame, and thinking 
that perhaps he had stepped on a nail, we 
led him to the blacksmiths near by, had the 
shoe taken off and the foot examined, but 
sno signs of injury were discovered, the 
smith said the difficulty was not in the foot 
butin the shoulder, and he was treated 
with sundry rubbings, applications of liri- 
ment, spirits turpentine, &c,, all to no pur- 
pose, and as he continued to get worse, a 
farrier was sent for, who after paring away 
& great part of the hoof, at length found 
where the nail had penetrated. By this 
ime pus had commenced forming, which 
ingreased rapidly, and in a few days the 
foot was one mass of corruption. We 
believe that by inserting a finger above the 
hoofand passing it round we could have 
taken the hoof entirely off without any diffi- 
ailly, Poultices, bathings, liniments, all 
tidno good at all, and we resorted to the 
otk bark. The foot and leg were bathed 
Mit,& poultice made of it and applied with 
slong bandage wet in it and this kept wet 
ad renewed twice aday. Soon the sores 


Take White Oak Bark newly peeled 
from the tree, as much as you can easily 
encompass with the thumbs and fingers of 
both hands. Boil this in one gallon of 
water for a short time; then pour the water 
off, and dissolve in it a lump of alum the 
size of a hulled walnut, and a lump of cop- 
peras of the same size. With this mixture 
drench the sick animal and the cure will 
soon be effected. In only one instance did 
he have need for any additional remedy, 
and then to facilitate the opening of the 
bowels, he administered a plate of lard. 





Crover.—*Can clover be sown and har- 
rowed in upon a yard that has been thickly 
set in blue grass, which was killed by the 
intense heat of last summer? If so what 
time will be the best to do it?’’ 

If the blue grass was killed by the heat, 
there is no blue grass there, so that would 
not interfere at all with the growth of the 
clover, and whether harrowing the ground 
would be sufficient for it will depend upon 
its condition. To grow clover ground 
should be as mellow as to grow corn. It 
may be sown in the spring, orin August or 

September. 
al bent 
Frost.—We had frost on the mornings 
of May 7,8,and 9, The weather was 
very dry, and there was considerable wind 
so that we hope not much damage was 
done. We incline to think the fruit was 
not much injured, if at all. The Jackson- 
ville Journal of the 10th says 
don Tuesday and 








began to heal, and in a short time the foot 


vas well as ever, 

lh addition to what.we have written @f 
ourown experience, we have just metj 
the Tippecanoe Farmer with the following 
Pa of the successful treatment of 
Wrain in cattle by the same means. It 
communicated to the Farmer by Mr. 
(Hays, who has had considerable expe- 
with the disease and formerly lost a 
many of his cattle, but latterly has 
"eceeded in curing every case among his 
WM cattle and somefor others. His mode 

procedure is as follows: 







is ared injuring to a consid- 
le extent the early crops, and especial- 
he tender growth of the gardens. Jt is 
hoped, however, that the heavy foliage on 
the fruit trees has protected the fruit from 
harm in this region, though it has probably 
been much injured further north. 





Owen’s Prainuz Prow.—Within the 
last month this plow has been well tested 
in this State and also in Illinois.. It has 
worked well; fully up to expectation and 
warrantee. We have no doubt that it isthe 





best prairie plow in use. 
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We like the spirit of the following |cription, the seeds of which lie almost ep. 
communication from the pen of a working |tirely safe till spring, when we plow it again 
farmer in Illinois. We hope the advocates |which we must do to get it in any kind of 
of fall plowing will give us the other side of fix, and then we give life and vigor to every 
question. We do wish we could stir up |discription of unwanted and unneeded veg. 
more of a writing disposition among the jetable, and it is now thut goneral green 
fatmers of the Great West. If you have takes the field, and ten to one if he dogs 
nothing else to tell of, tell of your disap- |not hold it all summer, independent of your 
pointment,s and if you think you know butjcorn, and in defiance of your horse and 
little tell us what that is and how youjplow. 
learned it. ‘The plain, unvarnished tale of} Third reason: [ think the ground iy 
a man’s experience is the most interesting harder, more husky and dry looking all 
of all literature, andthe mostinstructive: |summer than when not plowed in the fall; 

For the Vaiey Farmer. neither will it make as fine a mold, pulver. 
Fall Plowing. lize and become datnp as it will in other 

Me. Envitor.—I do not think that I am |cases. And now until I am assured that 
in any’ respect qualified for writing anything jit is a great benefit, I shall remain sute that 
that would be worthy of a place in your)it is a great loss, Indeed I cannot find 
valuable paper, but like every other fool, I |time to fall plow if I wished to ever so much, 
have presumption enough to attempt it, and for every farmer has enough to do after 
it -wont take you long to read it, condemn |harvesting his wheat to plow his fallow 
it, consign. it to the fire, or print it, just as ground again, thresh wheat and go tn mill, 











you please. I have both seen and heard 
a good deal lately about fall plowing and 
corn raising, and feeling myself interested 
in these things! thought of showing my 
opinion also, 

First, about fall plowing: I think itis on- 
ly under some circumstances that it is at all 
profiatble, I have tried it three different 
times, and have never perceived the least 
benefit,,and in the last instance I thought 
injury was done, Now for the reasons, 
First, by plowing in the the fall bare ground 
is exposed tothe freezings and thawings of 
the wintergwhich in this part of the country 





&c, the weather is hot, the flies bad, the 
ground is too hard and dry to plow, and be- 
fore he is aware, it is time to seed wheal, 
or cut up stalk corn, and perhaps both need 
to be done at the same time, and by the 
time they are attended to the wheat is to be 
threshed and sent to market, and ere this 
is all dispoged we have either frost or mud, 
and the corn is not gathered yet. Under 
these circumstances who would think of 
plowing, if he was not sure it would bes 
great benefit to himself? 1 would here re 
mark, hower that this last reason, is foté 
very good one, | always conquer “I can’t,” 
—a bad answer a poor season. 





follow ea@h other about like.nig d day, 
until the ground is all ram togeth ; 
bed of cement, for sornetimes in the mio! 
ing we may see it as hard and as sharp a 
most as a stone, and before three o’clock 
in. the evening it is all running together like 
so,much soft soap, and by the time spring 
arrives, the ground is in a very bad state 
for cultivation. 

My second reason isthat it is almost 
impossible to get our stubble plowed down 
in the summer before the seeds of the weeds 
and ripen. So we turn down a 
whole host of weeds and grass of every des: 







But I am told by my fall-plowing brotl 
lrithat he can commence plowing tis 
found from one to three weeks sooner it 
the'@pring than I can. “Well, we are wil 
ling'to admit that there is something i 
this, but'we will also admit that he cam 
have the privilege, if he esteems it such, 
to plow his corn from one to three mor 
times during the season to keep it in 


gree of perféction; but to answer this obj 
tion we may say that if the ground is put 
in @ proper shape and condition to preservé 





same order, and to bring it to the same de. 


pays | 
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ihe former Wheat crop from water and win- lhave a share. Let noone say I can’t, for 
terweathier, and kept in the same position, |if you knew me you would say, «well I can 
with the ends of the furrows and ditches ¢oas well ashe can.” Neither let any one 
kept’sufficiently open and clean, by the suppose he is under no obligation, and say 
time #@ good planting season arrives the ‘am I my brother’s keeper?’’ Yes, you 
field is dry enough to work well, and then/are morally bound to tell what you know 
itwill retain its moisture until the other’ is ‘would be of advantage to your fellow man, 





dried into a dust. ‘and to do it now, for you may never have 
We are told that fail plowing will kill/another opportunity. Life is uncertain, 
the edt worms and other insects that injure |death is sure. J.G, M, 





ourgorn crop. Now,, if this were a fact,| r Or 
we would say that it should be listened to meetin ys Seemed 
wih @ great deal of attention, but we have | Sr. Hevens, O. T. March 17; 18565. 
never seen any thing that would convince) Mr. Assorr.—Will you please to for- 
wsthat ‘such is the case. ward, on reciept of the enclosed five dollars, 
Pr of nati and now ca — ‘seven Soviey of the Valley Farmer to the 
vantages of our own plan, and above direction ? 
they areeasily told. Inthe first place, by| [ have been a subscriber for two years, 
letting the ground lay till late in the spring. and am much interested in your valuable 
every thing that will grow has already|work. I have endeavored to get you a few 
aa om by cone ee strom Seon @ subscribers and expect to add in a few 
trow, that which has begun to mails, more to the list. 
grow will die, and those seeds which have | Our winter, always mild, has been un- 
uot started, if any such there be, will be so|sually so this winter; peach orchards in ful) 
long getting to the surface that the corn ‘blossom the last six weeks; apple trees and 
will have @ fine start, and be able to bear/other fruits equally forward—the fall and 
wich culture-as will enable us to destroy |spring grain in a healthy condition. 
wetds with ease. Boquets from the flower garden on our 
The second advantage is, that, we think, |table throughout the winter. I should be 
tom will grow faster and ranker, be easier happy at any time to write to you but T am 
tiled, ear better, and stand the drouth bet-|no farmer in experience, have only a few 
lr, This is our opinion, which we ac- |years retired from an ocean life and come 
inowledge is no proof, but all we say to|to snug anchorage on six hundred acres of 
st who do not believe it, is, try it; but/land in Oregon. Roeper Soe 
ae try it at all try it right, and not skim - A, Lemont. 
the surface an inch or two deep, and| p,..—Ourcitizens wore happier faces yeo- 


then keep tumbling about all the old stub- terday afternoon, upon the advent of a copi- 
: i weeds with their seeds on the top ctr wr 69 gH fal of a, than we hans 
gtound gracing them for a long time. 

fi wy tosningy you and shokeay indeed all had reason for congratulation and 

ti, “re : joy, for it was the first rain of any magnitude 
Intended, when J began to write, to/that has fallen here since June last; and in 
something about raising corn with ease polos of quantity, was equal, if not superior, 
Profit, but my sheet is about full, and /o any one rain that has visited this city for 


probab : the last eight and twenty months. The rain 
ubly I have said enough to keep some to all —_——s was general, and if so will 


dliny “upper ten”” brother farmers laugh- | prove of incalculable value to the country.— 
ig for ‘a month, but let them tell their story |But we hear that much damage has been done 
il have fold mine, and let us throw all |by the mad torrent in its endeavor to “find ite 
‘knowledge of the west about farming level.”? We hear but little from the country, 


i but fear that the growing crop, and fencin 
mo the Valley Farmer, so that all the ave sustained eas damage. Pithe rain ms 


that read its valuable pages may |aecompanied with hail.—Lezington Express. 
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Tue Corn Puanrer.—A very consider-| quite wet; we could not get over so fast, 
able number of Randall & Jones’ Corn’ having to make two sets of holes every time, 
Planters have been sold this season, and|The planter got a little out of order for the 
we are happy to know that in most instan- | first three days, occasionally, but never af. 
ces they have been well approved. A few/ter. The slides did not fit very well, and 
individuals have objected, not to the prin-|after that was corrected, which was done 
ciple, but to the workmanship. Dr. Leigh|in.a few minutes, all wentwell. Our smal). 
will publish, in a subsequent number ofjest day’s work, wet ground, was about five 
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the Farmer, a full report of both success| 
and failure. [In the mean time we give a) 


acres a day, our largest, about eight acres 
aday. None of our. ground was in good, 


few extracts from some letters received| mellow order. 
from some of our subseribers who have} My corn is now all up,and I am runni 


given the planter an actual trial in the field. | 


the cultivator through it. I like the looks 


Mr. W. Russell, of Arcadia, Mo., writes:| of that planted with the planter very well, 


“We like the Corn Planter very much for 
several reasons; first, because of the expe- 

dition of the work; also, from the ease with 
which it is worked—-the simplicity of its 
construction. We have used the Planter 
on several pieces of ground, and find it 
works as well as could be expected under 
the circumstances. We can plant, in re 

gard to speed, just about at the same rare 
that two men would cover with the hoe. If 
the ground is cloddy we cannot plant so 
fast; but, if it is well pulverised, it will plant 
and do the work well, as fast as any man 
is disposed to walk, or can walk. I believe 
that five acres is considered good work for 
one man to cover witha hoe per day. | 
am satisfied that a man with the Planter 
oan do twice that amount with greater ease 
than five acres with the hoe, besides saving 
his droppers. 

Mr. G. Elgin, of Howard Co., writes:— 
“T-am much pleased with the Planter — 
Now, that I have got it properly adjusted. 
it plants well. My Planter now plants 
from three to five grains, seldom ever va- 
trying.” 

» De. J. A. Talbot, of Howard co., writes: 
#* Where the ground was in good condition. 
there was no trouble in covering—the earth 
falling into the hole; and when it was wet 
and would pack, as it would after rains, | 
found no difficulty in covering with the 

r; by making a second set of holes 
just back of the first containing the corn, so 
as to force the dirt into the holes and over 


It is much more regularly placed in the 
hill, and of more uniform quantity, 


~~ 





NEW BOOK. 

We have received from C.. M, Saxton 
& Co., Agricultural Booksellers, N, Y., 
‘“‘The Practical Fruit, Flower and Veget- 
able Gardener’s Companion, with Calen- 
der by Patric Neill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Seo, 
retary to the Royal Caledonian Hoprtioul, 
tural Society. Adapted to the United 
States. From the Fourth Edition, Re 
vised and improved by the Author... Edit, 
ed by G. Emerson, M. D., Editorof John; 
son’s Farmers’ Encyclopedia. With Notes 
and Additions by R. G. Pardee, Author of 
‘Manuel of the Strawberry Culture.’ With 
Elegant Illustrations,’’ 

We do not know that we can gives 
more comprehensive view of the scope of 
the work, than to make the following ex 
tracts from ‘the Preface to this, the revised 
American Edition: 

The standard Fruits of our country 
which have obtained the sanction of thal 
intelligent body, the American Congress 
Fruit-growers, up to, and including thelr 
last meeting in Boston, in September, 1854, 
is given in full under their appropriae 
heads. 

A more select list of reliable fruits ha 
also been prepared and placed after the 
Calender, and which is particularly com 
mended to those selecting for the Mi 
and Northern States. ~ 





the corn. I'planted when the ground was 


This work is pre-eminently suggest 
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— 
reader will be surprised at the amount 
Percable thought and. accurate informa- 
tion herein embodied.. We are not ac- 
with any similar work in our 
country which extends over so wide a range 
of fruits, vegetables and flowers. True, 
many things are referred to briefly and yet 
distinctly. 
whe work is quite full and complete on 
the subject of Hot and Forcing Houses; 
their construction, heating by steam, hot 
waiter, écc.; the cultivation in them of the 
Grape, the Peach, Fig, Pine Apple, &c. 
‘The illustrations of the work are worthy 
dparticular notice on account of their great 
seuracy and beauty, and the farmer, the 
gardener, the fruit-grower, or the amateur, 
will find it when carefully studied, a very 
weful and acceptable help, and prove wor- 
thyofan extensive circulation. 





Correspundénce of the Valley Farmer. 

Perryvitte, Mo., April 22, 1855. 
Mg’E. Assott:——Dear Sir:— We have 
liad fine weather here for ten days past 
aid every thing looks green; wheat begins 
to look fine; oats has come up well and 
ltoks ‘well; people have begun to plant corn. 
Infine 1 believe that the scarcity of the 
past winter has made every body more de- 
termined to try to raise a good crop, than 
ay thing that has happened for a long 
» Many old Cows have given up the 
ghost during the past winter, and every 
ig brings fine prices. I have known 
oat to self for $4 per 100 sheaves; corn 
$1P5'per bushel. Stock that is in order 
for work is very high. But what has be- 
come'ofthe Valley Farmer? 1 sent you 
money for four subscribers, and we got 
fhé’January number, but we have not 
td from itsince. Now, if it has «‘blow- 
tp!” please refund my money; and ifit is 
oo ion please send us our papers be- 
Bling with the February No., 1855, und 

oblige your friend and humble servant, 

" Leo Moore. 
“Rewarxs.—The Valley Farmer, or rath- 
@ its publisher, has’ been «‘blowed up”’ 
moré than once for similar acts of negli- 


trap; cover its mouth with a cab 


good fortune to come downright side up. 
The omission to send was purely acciden- 
tal, and will be remedied in future, 


Deitten Wuear.—We have been told 
by several persons who have noticed the 
growing wheat in fields where it was sown 
broadcast, lying adjacent to those where 
the wheat was drilled in, that there is a ve- 
ry decided and manifest superiority in the 
apearance of that planted by the latter 
method. 

See advertisement. 


GOPHERS. 

Mr. T. Siveter, of lowa, gives in the 
Genesee Farmer, the following directions 
for treating these troublesome little pests: 

Where gophers areat work and the hills re- 
cent, say made the previous night, open the 
hill and expose the burrow about a foot in 
length wide enough to let in a common steel 
rat trap; clean out the dirt nicely, and exca- 
vate a space at the bottom of the burrow deep 
enough to receive the trap, alroady finely set, 








80 that the jaws and treadle will be slightly 


below the plane of the bottom of the burrow; 
cover the trap very lightly with finely pulver- 
ized earth; so that the top of the earth over 


the trap and the bottom of the burrow be on 
the same plane; cover the hole with a board, 
broad and iong enough to prevent any other 
dirt from falling on the trap; haul fine dirt all 
around the edge of the board to exclude all 


light. Teach the boys how to do it right, 
and give them a dime for each gopher caught, 
{ speak from experience, and this is the best 
way I know of. Other ways are, open the 
hole by the side of the hill, when the gopher” 
will shortly bring dirt to stop it up—shoot 
him. When the earth is full of water, they 
occupy chambers in their mounds—dig (hem 
out. Sink a jar glazed iuside one foot dee 
in the bottom of the burrow, in lieu of a steal 
e leaf or 
its equivalent, and finish as di for steel 
trap. They will fall in and cannot get out 
without help. Dose apples, or potatoes, &c., 
with strychnine, lay them in their burrows 
and exclude the light. 


Fine Roszs, Jaronicas, é&c.—Our read- 





ers are referred to the card of Mr. Salisbu- 


ry, on our first advertising page. Mr. 8. 


has the finest collection of these choice and 
beautiful plants we have seen for a long 





gence, but so far he has always had the 


time. 


Give him a call. 
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three inches square and three inches long, 


In the article on Cross-marking, in the) made to taper nearly to @ point.’ This 
February, number, it is recommended “if} marks the line of the row very exactly. 


we wish to stir and pulverise the soil along! 
the rows before putting in the seed,” of iui 92 


‘insert a smal! cultivator-tooth at the point 
or forward end of the wedge-maker.” | 

Thé direction should rather have been, 
to insert the tooth near the Aind-end of the 
worker, say six or twelve inches from the 


E. Leto, 


+ 26+. - __.. 
For the Valley Farmer. 
Staggers in Sheep and Hogs. 


Mr. Apport:—Having read your valia- 
ble paper—the Valley Farmer—for several 


backend. The tooth or pin, whichever| years, and believing it to be the farmers 


may be used, will then come some two feet 
after the cross piece, and thus steady the 
movement of the maker, and enable the’ 
farmer to. make straight rows more easily. 
It is said to be a good plan, instead of 
‘framing. in a, tongue,’’ to put two rings 
into the front side of the long cross piece, 
each being placed four feet from the centre 
ifa four row marker, which is the best.) 
The rings will then be eight feet apart, and 
to them the traces are to be hitched,—using 
long traces and no tongue. By this ar- 
rangement the marker moves more steadily, 
and does not weave of swing back and forth 
so much, with the motion of the horse. | 
have this from Mr. D. De Graff, a very in- 
telligent farmer of Cherry Valley, Winne- 
bago Co. Ill, who is engaged in raising 
Broom Corn, and is very particular to mark 
off his ground in perfectly true rows. He 
places his handles, made in the form of 
plow handles. directly over the two middle 


runners, of his tour row marker, and,.as he, 


is very exact in his rowing, he allows two 
riéiffiers to ‘go in the last two rows already 
marked out, thus only marking two new 
rows al atime, He holds. the marker by 
only one handle, andjwalks in the last row 
already marked out, thus having’the line of 
that’ row directly before his eye. Each 
farmer must judge for himself, but [ have 
confidence in his statement and should 
judge his plan to be a good one, especially 
where great exactness is sought, In all 
ordinary cases, it will be enough to let one 


ruaner run in the last row already marked; 


out, and.so mark out three new ones at 
once. 
Mr, De Graff uses a pin, some two or| 


instructor in many things, | have thoughs 
my practical experience in the cureof a 
disease in hogs and sheep, known as “Stag. 
gers,’’or “Turn Round,” in the Western 
country, might be worth publishing, asthe 
disease has been very fatal in some sec- 
tions. The cure [claim to be my own, as 
I discovered it by accident. When living 
in Kentucky, my hogs took the above 
named complaint and many of them died, 
Jn the year 1818, [had among my stocka 
fine Calcutta sow which took the complaint 
and run round and fell over seemingly ip 
the agonies of death, her muscles being 
contracted and her snout drawn back— 
While she lay in that situation I took out 
jmy knife and cut her lip string and the 
blood veins close to her gums, She bled 
about half a pint, and in less than twenty 
minutes she got up and walked off as well 
as ever. All the rest of my hogs! cured 
in the same way. 

Since I came to Missouri, which wasia 
1820, [cured my sheep in the same way. 
Some three years ago, one of my neigh- 
bors came to my house:to let me know that 
one of my sheep had the staggers and had 
fallen in the mud so often that he thought 
he would be dead in a short time. Being 
confined to my room, [ requested him to 
try the above remedy. He did so; the 
sheep got well and came home in a short 
time, and since that has been driven to the 
St. Louis market for mutton, 1 do not 
think it necessary to cut the lip string or 
cord. If the blood veins are cut close 1 
the gums, the bleeding will cure. 1 have, 
tried it often. S. Pass. 

Pike Co. Mo. 
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For the Valley Farmer. | entirely destitute of labor-saving machine- 
apn” Scare Crows. he and it se¢ems to’me that if five or six es- 
MrvEprron: I have réad in the Valley! tablishments of the kind indicated above 

panmef the ‘Yankee’ method of scaring] can do good business in the city of St. 

cows out of the corn field, by fixing posts| Louis, one might pay well, either at Bruns- 
witb wires, v0. Now, some of the old Pike| wick, Lexington, or St. Joseph. I rnerely 
boys"can beat the Yankees all hollow.—/drop these suggestions, friend Abbott, 

Capt! Oden, of this place, informed me that!thinking that perhaps you might forward 










hehad tried it some five or six years ago, 
andthe crows would; not come near. He 
oka sheet oftin, and bored @ hole through| 
oie cotter, put a wire or good strong string | 
io it, and tied it to a pole, ten or fifteen feet 
high,,,Cant the pole when it is set in the 
so that the tin will not strike the pole, | 
sides the’ wind tifris'the sheet of tin, the 
on does the work I haye tried the 
sboye.and find it keeps off both black birds 
sundéfows.. One sheet of new tin will do 
for twenty ‘acre ‘field. A pole’with a limb 
three or four feet long I find to be best, as 
it will not strike the pole so much. ‘Try it 
hemers if you want the crows and black 
birds wlet your corn and oats alone. If 
youhave not a sheet oftin take a tin pan 
orbucket and scour it bright, and it will do, 
thoughinewtin isthe best. S. Paar. 
Pike»Co. Mo. 
Would not some such hobgoblin scare 
way the birds from the cherry trees? 





Forthe Vaitey Farmer. 
Crittenden, Davies Co. Mo. ) 
| April 24, 1855. § 
at Wanted, 
‘dh Agricultural Ware-house, Seed-store 
‘ad Machine’shop at some of our Missouri 
tiret towns, where the farmers of all this 
| Missouri country can buy such tools, 
implements and machinery as they need, 
uid Would “buy personally, provided they 
get them without going to St. Louis, 
Chginrati, or the, State of New York for 
them. Most farmers do not like ‘to buy 
Picci and they have not the time 
‘Means to spend to go 90 far. There 
wets to be a general.interest waking upon 
ite..subject of; agricultural improvement 
lerey‘but we ant’ do”*much’ without im- 
woved thidchitiery. ‘This country is almost 





lb 








the movement through the Farmer, belicy- 
ing’as I do that vour motives are to benefit 
the whole agricultural community. 
Respectfully yours, 
Perer Bear. 
<a + 

Tue Next Harvesr.—The coming séason 
may perbaps be regarded as moré important 
to the American farmer than any we have ey- 
er had. At no period of the country’s history 
has the supply of all kinds of food been so 
nearly exhausted as it will be at the period of . 
the in-gathering of the next crops. Not only 
do the ca scarcity of grain and the conse- 
quent high price of everything edible fall with 
Brent séverity upon the yo eel poor, 

ut many of onr most wealthy farmers have 
suffered material losses in most kinds of farm 
stock from starvation, We are informed 
that a farmer in a neighboring county haslost 
cattle and hogs from this eause to the value of 
upwards of one thousand dollars. Much of this 
lose, we are confident, might have been pre- 
vented if proper care had been bestowed in 
husbanding the matérials upon the farm, 
which with judicious management, could have 
been converted into food for stock. In view 
of ‘the present scarcity, every farmer should 
improvein his practice of foe ing his crops b 
the most thorough preparatioin of his ground . 

Oats~-Should be regarded as one of the 
most important ¢rops for the coming season 
jand its cultivation shoald comménd usu 
care and attention. This crop will bé ready 
to harvest several months before the corn 
crop is made, and will constitute the chief 
dependence as food for the working animals 
upon the farm, as’'well as in the cities, and 
consequently will command unusual prices. 
Oats, if not already sown, should be put in 
without delay. 

Corw.—Under the wholesome operatiun of 
the Maine law in Indiana and Ohio, it is not 
probable that so much of tlifs grain will be 
converted into poison as has been in former 

ears. Yet the price will not in c ence 
e materiall afloeted. Other demandé will be 
opened which wil! ultimately enhance the val- 
ue of this crop) ‘We are informed by the 
toprietors of the patent for the new ar 
arrel, that it is their intention to engage ex> 
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* tensively in the manufacture of corn meal for 

on 98 soon a8 comes’ in. 
From what we have séen of this invention, in 
connection with the suppression of the manu- 
facture of whiskey, it is destined to prove one 
of the most important and valuable discov- 
cries to the Western farmer and to the world 
that has been mage for many years. | 


From the Farmer aud Visitor. 


SPAVIN. 
BY W. W. ORMOND, ¥. Py 

The nature and seat of spavin have been 
much mistaken by many men that have owned 
horses afflicted with this disease. They have 
been put to much expense and anxiety, which 
could have been sesemee ng had the disease 
been properly retood. 

4. have, in ay travels through cities and 
towns, met with men who have told me they 
could care a.spayin of any kind in ane month; 
but when I questioned them as to the nature 
of the Rloeine, try knew nothing about it.— 





They did not know how many bones composed 
"the hook joint, or how it was constructed, but 
could cure. , 


hey might cause, by some counter irrita- 
pas the horse to nat the limb, until 94 
co strengthen, inj arts; but in 
nine cases — ten they. a the wrong 
way, and in the of doing good do harm 
by causing agreater inflammation in the joint 
than otherwise, would. have existed, As a 
nsequenee, thereis more stiffness of the joint 
teen dea would ‘bave been had the poor 
»not had such quackery practised on him. 
. Bpavin.ig a compound of two diseases, 
khown as exostosis andanchylosis. ‘The for- 
mer signifies hypertrophy; stiff joint, absorp- 
tion of inter-articular cartilage, and substitu- 
tion of bone, . Ancylosis, however, does not 
take place in what is called, the true joint, 
the tibia and astragalus, but it generally ap- 
beneath the true joint, within its collat- 
aLor infegior articulations, known as the 
tarsal bones, i» 

Ihave at my office some very fine specimens 
of.spavin, and other anchyipsis of joints which 
have caused eness for some years; and} 
should be happy to find a man that has the 
ability to cure such spavins and riog-bones,, 

Spavin has been a disease that has had 
many severe experiments tried on it; but ail 
have failed to restore the hock to its former 
state of soundness, Nor need we wonder at 
this; for when the cartilage is ossified, there 
is no means that we know of to restore those 
parts, therefore the horse must naturally have 
a stiffmess of the joint. There have been a 

many horsemen who have suffered their 
arses to be treated for spavin in a most bru- 


feeling for a horse than if it had been made of 
iron. A gentieman has o horse, the subject 
of spavin, and Héarinig ofone of those “may. 
io men”’ being in the plage, who oan curethe 
spavin, the poor brute is giveminto the hands 
of his tormentor to be cured. However well 
qualified by observation and experience the 
latter class of men might be to prescribe for 
simple forms of disease, they cannot be trust- 
ed to peters an operation; one of the most 
difficult and dangerous, and one that requires 
a knowledge of anatomy and pliysiology to 
diagnosce it with any degree of ‘accuracy — 
Surely, when men unacquainted with the me- 
chanism of a joint, undertake to restore it to 
a healthy state by means of agents whose ac 
tions are to them unknown, then their weapons 
are like asword in thé hand of @ madman, 

The treatment ef spavin is simple 5 
but .far from being always effectual. The 
owner of the horse will neither congult his 
own interest nor the dictates of humanity, if 
he suffers the ehisel, or the gimlet, or the 
pointed iron, or arsenic, to be used. There 
are means that can be taken, which will ac- 
complish our object, and be much more to the 
credit of humanity. When we find that there 
is an inflammation in the joint, we should give 
the horse rest, and apply some cooling eva 
rating lotion to the part, but should this fail 
to accomplish the object, we had better apply 
a stimulant, such as the tincture of pee, 
rides, applied in a mild form. 

In the first place it isnot best to breed from 
spavined mares or broken down horses;— 

here are two causes for spayin, namely; pre- 
disposing and exciting; the latter being more 
rare than the former. ‘It is true, there onan in 
general be found an exciting cause for spav- 
in; but if we take the pains to,trace back the 
breed of such gubjeets, we . shall find that it 
was a hereditary’ predisposition, and on the 
first opportunity it-had made its appearance. 
A horse that has a well constructed hock sel- 
dom has spavin. Weare ‘most apt to find 
this malady in short, round hocks, 

Spavin is so common in these parts that if 
a man purchase a horse with asdurd hock, he 
thinks himself safe, but I wish the reader to 
understand that spavin is not alwaysa bony 
tumor to be seen on the hock; there might be 
anchylosis of the cuniform bones, and after 
the horse has been driven a short distance the 
lameness might disappear so that it could not 
be detected. ve 

Many horses have been treated, for hip snd 
stifle lameness when it hes been no other than 
spavin. The hook joint being the most im- 
portant joint of jocombtion, we’ should, om 
purchasing @ horse, /examine the | purt tho 





tal manner, -by men that have had no more 





roughly, and have a gras idea of ite form.— 


The joint is composed of.six bones, exolusive. 
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ayers, the lower is three in number, call- 
neiform bones, which rest on the 
Each of those bones is covered 
elastic eartilage,.and each admitting’ of 
degree of motion. The diminished 
on is diffused among them all, and) 
pea elians and rendered compara- 
r : a a of are bones x2 cove 
1B cartilage, but by a membrane 

" yi aia, 80 that in fact these bones 
into so many distinct joints, sepa- 
sfrom each other, and thereby guarded 
D ury, yet united by various ligaments, 
using altogether sufficient motion, yet 








if tibia and tarsal bones. They are in| 





ad together go strongly as to defy disloca- 







Bat there is often an injury done to those| 

@that is net always accounted for.— 
bith often does much towards this by his 
ous management of the feet, by not 
the shoes or feet level, and thereby! 
tie, weight, and concussion to be| 
On the inside splent bone, which pro- 


‘oe Blanistion, of the cartilaginous ends 
those bones. 
j_hnd 





onld the inflammation not be shone] 
ued it will soon convert the cartila-| 
feabatance that unites the splent bones) 
éshiank into bone, and thereby have an} 
(ilatgement and a stiffness at the juint. 
2 Would suggest that the best way to free, 
om country from this malady is to seiect such| 
for breed as is perfectly free from such! 

ea, and leave the young colts at home| 

Wig we reyuire the services ef the dam, and 
#00 gs is so comonly done in this vicinity 
WW-4 days--tie the eolt to the side of its dam 
sidTrive it all day, It is much better to; 
"lee the colt at home fasting, that to over-| 
tthe little animal go as.to ruin him for; 
















| 
There has been more rain this week than| 
lita year past: ‘A very considerable uneasi- 
nets Was Doing felt throughout the country, in| 
to the'crops. Another failure would 
lamiéntablé consequences. 
“rain has dispelled these unpleasant 
ings, ' Farmers can now work with re- 
iewed energy. “Should the season prove fa- 
Wratie, we predict a heavy crop this year. 
"ly © (Brinswicker, May 5. 










Wratrrx Paruer.—A friend from Indi- 
pfofms us that he met Michael L. Sulli- 
Who sold his land on. the Sciota, last 
1.00 his was to his new bome in Iiinois, 
foreé of one hupdred men and teams 
tad tools, sufficient to put in ten thousand 


teres Of gorn this spring. It will be remem-| 
bered that Me. Sallivant was one of the larg-| 





est farmers in the State of Ohio for many, 
years. We have heard that he cuuld ride in 
@ direct eourse fifteen miles through his own 
corn-fields. We hope he will be equally suc- 
cessful in Illinois. The reason he gave for 
moving was that he wanted more room to ex- 
pand his operations, and he found the Grand 
Prairie just suited to his notions of farming 
on 4 magnificent scale,—N. Y. Tribune. 





How Muvcu Seep to tus Acrs.—This ques- 
tion cannot be answered definitely, as the 
opinions of the farmers differ materially; ard 
taen the climate and soil have much to do 
with the quantity. The quantity of seed now 
et broadsast to the acre, is about as fol 

ows: 





Wheat, 1 1-2 to’ 2 bushels. 
Barley j to 21-2 do 
Oats 2 to 4 do 
Rye 1 tor2o + do 
Buckwh 3-4 to l:l-2. do 
Millet l to 11-2 do 
Indian 38 1 to 2 do 
Beans » 2 ,eato 8B! do 
Peas ZARB to. 31-4 do 
Hemp ele. to 1°3-g).do 
Flax 2 «tote to 
Timothy 12 to 24 quarts.) 
Mustard 8 to20; do 
Herds’Grass(redtop) 12 to do" 
Flat Turnips 2 to BS pounds. 
Red Clover 10 to 16M do 
White Clover 3 to 4: or @o 


KentuckyBlue Grass 10 to 15 
Orchard grass 20 to 30 do 
The quantity per aere, when planted in rows 
or drills, is about thus: 


Broom Born 1 to 1 1-4 bushels. 


Beans 11-2 to 2 do 
Peas 11-2.to 2 do 
Pea Nuts 1 to 2 do 
Onions 4 to 5 ounds. 
Carrots 1 to 2162 do 
Parsnips 4 to 5 do 
Beets 4 to 6 do 


Our readerg will do well to keep this table 
for referente.— Ohio Farmer. 


~~. e-- -- ~ 


Use or Limes. in Plraxtoxe Paers.—In soile 
deficient in, in lime, in any considerable de- 


| gree, the use of about four bushels to the 


acre, applied by being incorporated thorough- 
ly in the soil, into which the roots of the tree 
are to be placed; has -proyed to hasten the 
forming of new rootlete, increase the vigor of 
the tree, and thus aid in securing success to 
the planter. 

Ground bones have a. like effect, acting as 
an immediate stimulus acd supplying ingredi-~ 
ents required by nature.— Ohio Farmer. 
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Sarre rs ear ua Gl sha hat an Rl TT 
ex i $ ' 1% ; " 
From what we have seen of this Mision in| filled their labors as usual. | a om 
dounection with the suppression of the manu-) We ‘now speak of; the result. ‘Oiy Pg, 
facture of whiskey, itis destined to prove one) trees (some Map Af ‘on’ this patch, ‘hot ‘6, 
Of the most important and valuable discov-| lived but made a desirable growth; and as for 
eries to the Western farmer and to the world) the vegetables— Melons, Cucumbers, Toms. 
that have been made for many years. wer) ¢., &., to the end of 4 catalogue— 
| they gave us a crop superior to any we h 

Last Year's Hanvest.—The short harvest) rdised for years. 4 m 
of last year, says the’New York Post, is be-| From this operation,'we infer, in the firs 
ing to reveal itselfnow very strikingly.| place, that deep and thorough tillage, and 
fe o Sa aa eine eae teteee tae taneat: tae ee 
supplies; on the contrary i deeper 
dealers of Albany and Troy are making ‘par-. and better pulverized the soil, the paki 
chases of wheat in thismarket. The stock of| power of absorption; consequently whenever 
wheat is reduced to 25,000 bushels nearly all there ie'moisture in the atmosphere, such lands 
pon mere me eee ie ~ erry oe to rot! bel cars share of it. It 
open, 16 is not expec at the suppites will|is $0, 4/80, wi e vegetable-nourishing 
be hea ’ sluber' fiom Canada or "te upper asset which a air fig time, time contains, 
lakes, whence only supplies can be had: No|Such lands alsd suffer less in rainy seasons 
sup’ lies of grain as i can come from Ohio! from excessive moisture, for the saall (eatin 
baie interior of New York; so that the souroes| which enable them to absorb when there is s 
: supply, —_ after poser nth. ey scarcity, wr them to throw off when there 
mited. ere are no receipts of importance is a saperabundance. 
via New Orleans, and the supplies of Séuth-; In the second place, deep and nee 
ern flour are light from a want of wheat to|tillage proves, to us, conclusively that 
grind. Prices, therefore, instead of falling) productive powers of earth are not always as 
when myagation opens, are likely to be fully nearly exhausted as many strive to imagine, 
maintained, if they do not actually rise. |but that tho vile skinning, skimming system 
~ - =i) |—the plowing three, four, and five, inches 
An Experiment in deep Digging. | deep—is what induces the sterility which s0 
farce sob Mhiah though ik tad lwapaboen! sudhig tus biei WE Wty purine Gee 
iberally manured and plowed as well as such’ made 3 barren as the desert of Sahara by such 
a piece of ground could be, and to put it in a}a system. Plow shallow and the earth ander 
condition for fruit trees; we gave a good dress-| the furrow will lose the influence of thétwo 
ing of manure and a thorough ere to the’ essentials of fertility, sunshie and air, and 
full depth of an unworn spade, the longest we will of course, becomé ‘cold, compact mand 








could find in the market. In this spading| barren. Roots will avoid such earth; or, if, 


operation, we: often came in contact with a théy make an effort to penetrate ‘it, it wil 
subsoil so stiff that it offered a strong resis-|like attempting to extetid themselves into*s 
tance to the spade; still the spade was putin rock to meet the invigorationg influences of 
at the cost of much physica! exertion. ‘The an igeberg. 
old soil and manure were laid in the-bottom| In tree-culture—especially in growing frais 
of the trench, and the heterogenous and ap-|trees—even a tolerable degree of success can- 
parently sterile material on which it had re-\not be realized unless this shallow atiring of 
ens were placed upon the ace. This|the earth is given up and the earth sirred. dap. 
ew earth, upon much of whieh the sun had| Trees may, as we haye seen, sometimes live 
never shone, and the dew had never Sestilined,| in such shallow soils, but they will always.be 
was, in due time, planted with garden vege-/stinted, sickly, and produce but ordinary frei 
tables—not, however, in expectation of much but it is more often the, ease that they, diei 
crop, for the very surface gave almost positive) the effort to live, and then comes the 
assurance that such things would néver grow, denunciations on the nurseryman who 
there. | They were sown and planted to fur-/ them, the adverse climate, and sometimes the 
nish a motive for atillage through the season, ' locality, and even the soil, which, under fav0r- 
and, in addition, the ground was planted out able culture, would be just = think fort 
with dwarf Pear trees. The’ season in our is blamed for the lack of those qualities ¥ 
region, a# inwany other sections of the coua-| man, in his indolence, or grasping after Pr 
try, was one of distressing drouth—but very’ sent gain, has taken from it. 
little rain from/May to October—and,'in Gon-| ° * ai 
sequence, the ground on'this patch was pro-/ There are 36,000 paupors in the U, 8. 
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xi Millet and its Culture. 
g) Evrron:—Of the millet there are three 
era: the Polish millet, the Indian 
, and the common millet. : 
the common millet there are three species: 
te German the common or cultivated, and 
ian. 
st + German millet grows with a read-like 
galk, from two and a half to three feet high, 
with @ leaf at each joint about one and a-half 
fet long, and about one inch broad at the 
pat, ending ina sharp point, rough to the 
wneh, surrounding the stalks terminate b 
gmpact spikes about three-fourths of an inc 
Teac atthe bottom, tapering to the top, 
sit or eight inches long, and closely set with 
sail] roundish grain. It is an annual, and 
won perishes after it has ripened its seeds, 


Ofthis kind of millet there are three varieties. 


white, yellow, and purple grained. 

‘ halian millet sheds det with reed-like 
stalk four feet high; the stalk is thicker and 
the leaf broader than the preceding; the spikes 
sre ftom eight to twelve inches in length; they 
arenot compact but are composed of several 
roundish clastered spikes. ‘Thera are also 
two orvarieties of this, distinguished only by 
the color of the seeds. 

The above described species of the common 
millet being the only kinds cultivated in this 
sedion, I shall omit giving a description of 
the other kinds, and preceed at once to give 

readers the benefit uf my practical knowl- 

in reference to its culture. In consé- 

omy meadows being destroyed and the se- 

verity of the winter of 1854, [ was of necas- 

ity compelled to substitute something fos the 

bay crop, and finally decided upon millet. | 

it very difficult to procure seed, but 

note dificult to procure reliable information 

withregnrd to its culture; consequently, my 

first year’s experience was in reality a year of 
iment. 

The field upon which I sowed my millet was 
Wheat stubble. ‘The soil sandy loam, the 
higher portions of the field being quite sandy, 

tha medium state of cultivation; the sur- 
feé undulating. During the latter part of 
it was plowed ten inches deep, with a 
plow, Ko. 2, which is one of the best 
plows in use. The first week in Jane 

d was harrowed twice, lengthwise of 

ow, with a heavy double scratch har- 

ty, The millet seed was sown immediately, 
téthe rate of 12 quarts per acre, and follow- 
‘dWith alight seed harrow and roller. 1 com- 
meneed cucting my millet the middle of Au- 
oe vids & common grain cradle; let it lie in 
Swath one to two days, according to the 
ure of the weather; bounds in sheaves 

id shoeked up the same as wheat. Judging 

om the num 








and gize of the loads, the! 


ield was two tons per acre. Had the season 
favorable the produee would have been 
one-third more. 

From my limited experience I have come to 
the conclusion that millet is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to light warm soils, but will grow on ak 
most any soil which is not too wet, that the 
soil should be plowed deep and well pulveriz- 
ed; that the time to sow the seed, if intended 
for hay, is any time during the month of 
June—if intended to ripen, the last week in 
May; that the quantity of seed if intended for 
hay should vary from 16 to 20 quarts—y 
rich soils requiring most seed to prevent the 
stalks from growing too rank—but, if intend- 
ed to ripen, 8 to 10 quarts per acre will be 
yuite sufficient; that the proper time to harvest. 
if for hay, is when the grain is just filled and 
the top of the head or spike is beginning to 
turn yellow, but if intended for seed it should 
fully ripen; that the best mode of harvestin 
is to cut with the cradle or reaper and bind 
into sheaves when sufficiently dry; and that 
the yield per acre on good soils well cultivat- 
ed, will be from 3 to i tons of hay or 30 to 40 
bushels cf seed. It leaves the soil in a loose, 
friable state, consequently grass and clover 
seeds do well when sown with it. 

As to its nutritious qualities, it is s regu- 
lar panacea for the craving of all hungry sto- 
machs, whether of biped or quadruped. Hor- 
ses-will work hurd and keep in fine condition 
by being fed on green millet, finely cut with a 
straw-outter and mixed with four quarts of 
ground millet seed per day, to each horse. 
Fed in the same way to milch cows, it will 
keep them fat and sleek, and cause an unusu- 
al flow of good rich milk. Colts, calves, and 
sheep fairly luxuriate in the green fodder. 
The seed fed to hens will make everlasting 
layers of them, whether Dorkings, Shanghees, 
Poland, Spanish, or native, other necessaries 
being provided. Rural New Yorker. 

Balloon Buildings. 

A reference to this sort of building has call- 
ed out an inquiry for the mode in whieh it ig 
done. There is no need of an elaborate reply 
that we know, especially in this region, where 
erection is constantly proceding after its 
manner. 

That manner is substantielly as follows: 
A foundation is laid as usual. Here, this 
foundation consists in small buildings, very 
commonly—or, rather, it did so years ago— 
of piles. But we would never advise their 
use where a better one can be had. Stone is 
the thing for such a purpose. Whatever be 
the foundation good sills are provided ag in 
any otber building, and are framed in all re- 
spects as usual, Good sized timbers are far 
at and, by consequence, cheapest in the 
ong ran. 
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Above the sills begins the balloonery. All 
other timbers are mere scantling, of the nsu- 
al sorts and sizes. The common size is 2 by 
4 with 4 by 4 for the corners and for the 
wiadows and doors. The studs tenoned into 
the sills as usual. We havo seen them toed 
to the. top of them, in one instance but would 
mover recommend it. It is our custom here to 
use plenty of scratling, putting them sixteen 
inohes apart only, from center to center. The 

latea are nothing more than 2x4 scantling, 
spiked to the top of the studs. 

At the heighth of the chamber floor a gain 
is out into the studs, of an inch in depth, oa 
tho inner side, and a strip of inch board is 
sunk into this gain. This holds the stais 
laterally, and on it rest the joints of the cham- 
ber floors;-—being careful to spike each joist 
firmly to the studs at each end. The rafters 
are spiked to the plates—over the tops of the 
etods as far ag can be—and tied in the garret 
by strips of board, and the frime is complete 
without a brace or a mortice or a tenon in it, 
except in the sills and their adjuncts. 

How is it tobe braced? Some nail the 

or clapboards directly upon the studs 
aad oall the thing finished ; but thut is a mis- 
erable concern in all particulars, though it 
may look well enough on the outside. The 


“- is this ; 

ake inch boards, somewhat dried if possi- 
ble, and sheath the building all over ; putting 
the boards edge to edge, and nailing them 
eure; beginning it at the ground, and carry- 
ing to it to the crown of the roof. This is the 
bracing ;better than all the braces with tenons 
and mortices ever invented—when a dwelling, 
er anything but a mill or, warehouse is to be 
constructed. It braces every foot of it in the 
firmest manner, making it all tight and warm. 
On this sheathing, either siding or upright, 
inch boarding with battens—which is as cheap 
end much better—is nailed, and your walls 
are made, All the rest follows of course. 

Tho balloon building requires plenty of 
spikes and nails. On those its strength de- 

de; but’a man oan drive ten nails where 

@ ean bore half a mortice. 

‘There is probably no great saving of wood 
init, since as many pieces require to be used, 
but the distribution of it is better; and the 
whole is simpler, cheaper, and quite as effec- 
tive, if not more 80.— Prairie Farmer. 


Butcher’s Meat—Prioe and Supply. 
The New York 7iimes, in a late issue, winds 
@p an article under the above caption as fol- 
lows: 
- Is ia time that farmers realized the actual) 
eearoity of beef cattle and atook which at pre- 
sent exists throughout the length and breadth 
ef this whole country; and also consumer 





lbesame aware of the cases: of this scarcity, 
lin the neighborhood of all large cities, the price 
of milk is so great that the owner carnot afford 
to supply the catf with it, and so, at two days 
old, he sells the wretched thing to some calf. 
merchant, who loadsa wagon with as many of 
them as he can pile one on top of the other 
without smothering the lower tier, and has this 
delectable mass of tender meat transported by 
steamboat or railroad to thecity. Often, when 
these poor animals arrive, they are too weak 
to stand up, but some body is ) eads to by 
them, if alive, and then a butcher’s cart ig 
loaded w.th them, and they are driven over 
the rough pavement until there is a skin full 
of very tender meat, fit for tender stomachs, 
And it is thus that the germs of fine oxen are 
destroyed upon all the milk furnishing farms 


vicinity of New York. Nor is this all. The 
prise of beef has ranged so high that it has 

rought up the price of all farm-stock bul. 
looks, until the owners have been tempted to 
accept offers for two year-old animals, that 
were no more suitable for beef than they were 
for veal. This is @ most serious, as well as mol- 
ancholy fact, and it is cheiefly owing to the ex- 
tent to which such a destructive system is 
curried out, that young cattle have risen to 
double and in many cases, quadruple their 
former pricces. 

With millions of acres of natural pastore 
lying idle and waste, we have no herds to 
transform that rich grass into human food, 
With a large domain of good soil, purchasable 
for one or two. dollars an acre, we cannot re- 
ceive a supply of beef at prices which would 
permit the mechanics of our city to bay. And 
all this time there are stout men and women 
in our cities begging for food and praying for 
work for able hands, while in the country 
such land is lying idle, and such orops uf 

rass as are grown on our great prairiés for- 
nish food for the desolating fire, instead of 
tood for kine, and cheap beef for the poor 
laborers, 

It is but a few years since when beef sold 
throughout the Western States at11-2to3 
cents a pound, and the cattle-raiser did not 
complain. Indeed, be felt amply remunerated 
at such prices; and four cents a pound wass 
current price for good cxts upon the butcher’s 
stall. Such a period is not likely to reour 
immediately; yet at sach prices fvrmers felt 
just as well paid as they do now, and at 
the present rates we have no doubt they would 
be better paid than in any other branob of 
agriculture. That there is a scarcity of hora- 
ed cattle througheut the country at the preseat 
time, is beyound a doubt; the supply is totally 
inadequate to the demand. The only remedy 
we can suggest for immediate relief is # 
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bulloks from Texas by sea—as 

large numbers were sent by sailing 

from the New England States to the 

West India Islands. This is the only resource 

which we can see a possibility of deriving 

s supply, for the next six months, safficient 
to keep the market below famine prices. 





Rearing Calves, 


The almost unprecedented prices of beef, 
have induced more attention to the rearing of 
entitle. The seapelty of beef is owing to vari- 

eauses which have been operating for 
sometime. A considerable portion of the 
country in which cattle have formerly been 
fattened to a great extent, has for two years 
or more suffered much from the effects of 
outh. In consequence of this the farmers 


thock,—often at large sarcrifices,—the scar- 
tity of hay permitting them to keep but a 
- portion of their usual herds. In the 

qtern States, large numbers of cattle have 
been driven to California and Oregon, instead 
of being fattened and sent to the eastern 
markets. In some instances, wool has taken 
the place of beef as a farm product, and in 
others the latter article has given way to but- 
ter and cheese. 

Beef is not an article which can be produeed 
in@season, Pork can be brought into mar- 
Ketin abundance in a year or so fromthe birth 
ofthe pig. Mutton of good quality can be 
obtained in two years, and is sometimes had 
ina year and a half. But good beef requires 

or four years, although with breeds 

h early attain muturity, many animale 

are killed at two and a half years old. Such 

Young beef, however, has not the fine flavor, 

or 80 great an amount of nutriment, as that 
from more mature animals. 

The high range of prices for beef will tead 
fo impress upon farmers the importance of 

ining animals which will fatten tothe best 
Mvantage. This isa point which has not 
rally received the attention it deserves, 
it is to be hoped that the force of circum- 
stances will compel farmers to study the na- 
tural characteristics of cattle, and make them 
_ 8cquainted than they have been, with 
Prizciples to be observed in the succesful 
Management of live stock. 
emanner of rearing calves will, properly, 
in different districts. Where milk is of 
value, it is common to allow cows to 
uekle their offspring for the first four or six 
Sometimes one cow is the foster 
mother of two calves, This is perhaps the 
best course under the the circumstances, but 
would not be economical in other situations. 


other purposes, for the following reasons: 1. 
Food can be given with more exactness as to 
quantity. 2. In many instances it economi 

vod. 1. It is generally less trouble. f ¢ 
saves injury to cows’ teats bags by the biting 
and butting of the calves. 5. Lhe calves 
more readily learn to eat various kinds of 
food. 6. They are more tame and gentle as 
they grow up—if cows, they are less likely to 
be troublesome in milking; if oxen, more trae- 
table and obedient. 7. From being early and 
thoroughly weaned from the cows, the calves 
can run with them, if necessary, through the 
season, and rarely occasion trouble by suck- 
i + 


in . 

The calf should be taken from the mother 
the day it is born, unless it is advisable to 
have it suck for the purpose of relieving the 
udder from inflammation. Itshould have new 
milk the first three weeks—six to eight quarts 
a day, according to size. It may then be fed 
for three weeks on a mixture of new milk and 
skimmed milk, three quarts eacb, daily, The 
skimmed milk must not be sour. ‘To the milk 
may he added gruel made by boiling a pound 
of oil-cake in a gallon of water. The gruel 
should should be given in smal! quantities at 
first, till the calves get accustomed to the 
taste. They will soon become fond of it, and 
will eat a poand of cake each, daily, prepared 
in gruel well mixed with the milr. Give the 
food in equal parts, at six o’cleck in the 
morning and six in the evening. In cool 
whether it sould be warmed to the tempera- 
ture of milk just from the cow, After the calf 
is six weeks old, the new milk may be dis- 
continued, substituting that which has been 
skimmed. The skimmed milk and gruel 
should be continued till the calf is nbout three 
months old, when it can live well on other 
food. For the last two or three weeks of the 
time, the gruel can be gradually increased,and 
the milk diminished. If oil-cake cannot read- 
ily be procured, oat-meal, or meal from oate 
and peas ground together, may be used for 
the gruel. This is better than meal from 
Indian corn—contains more of the elements of 
muscle, is easier of digestion, and less likely 
to produce scours.— Boston Cultivator. 





What Should be the Objects Aimed 
at by Agricultural Societies. 

We have received a printed copy of the able 
address of Mr. William Kelley, on retiring 
from the Presidency of the New-York State 
Agricultural Society—delivered at the Albany 
meeting, Febraary 10,1855. There are many 
valuable suggestions in this address. Wegive 
the following extract: 

The diversified objects of these societies, 
seem not to be known nor appreciated as 





@ peter rearing them by hand, as it is 
» where it is an object to use milk for 


should be. Many suppese their whole 
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et up an attractive annual exhibition 

‘ ote premiums to the best apecimens 

in every department there shown, but this, 
though i is but a means to an end, 

Twas struck lately in reading the charter 


of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
with the enumeration of the means it employs 
to. advanee the great object for which it was 
eonsitated—allow me to read them to you. 


_ in agricultaral publications and in other sci- 


_ attention to the improvement of agricultural 


“Taborsrs, and to encourage the improved man- 
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periment how far such information leads to 
useful results in practice, a remuneration for 


the cultivation of the soil for their support. 
x8. To take measures for,’improving the 


1. Toembody such information contained 


entific works, as have been proved by practi- 
eal experience to be useful to the cultivators 
of the soil. 

2. To.correspond with Agricultural, Hor- 
tiouitural and other scientific societies, and to 
select from such correspondence als informa 
taon which according to the opinion of the 


society, may be likely tolead to practical 


benefit in the cultivation of the soil. 

8. To pay to the occupier of land or any 
other person, who shall undertake at the re- 
quest of the society, to ascertain by any ex- 


any loss he may incur by so doing. 
« To encourage men of science in their 


implements, the construction of farm build- 
ings and cottages, the application of chem- 
istry to the general purpose of agriculture, 


rhe pe any er in org market, A 
i ioe per stone is paid for them 
any ther. fo Norfolk the are = 
prevalent, and are considered the most 
able breed ofattle. Mr. Colman speaks 0 
as of extra proportions, being epesest 
arallelogram. A leman from Western ‘ 
Vir inia, who thought that State had the best 
cattle in the world,, and that he should find 
nothing in England to equal them, went with 
him (Mr, Johnson) to Smithfield market, and 
when he saw the black cattle from Scotland 
he exclaimed in perfect astonishment, “] give 
itup. I have never seen anything equal to 
this.” ‘They would be admirably adapted to 
Vermont and other New England States, and 
to the northern counties of our own State, A 
few have been imported into Canada, The 
Short-horns stand pre-eminent for early ma- 
turity, and great aptness to fatten, with a fine 
mellow skin—which is absolutely ne 
for fine fattening qualities. Will mature from 
six to nine months ealier than any other breed. 
Had known a herd of Short-horn grades of 
the same age asa herd of native cattle, fed 
under the same circumstances, bring $15 a 
head more in New York market. 

Herefords are a very superior breed, though 
not very extensively introduced here yet. Has 
visited the Hereford district of England, and 
never saw finer cattle. Feeders uniformly 


i 


the destruction of insects injurious to vege-| told him they could make more on them than 


tation, and tie eradication ef weeds. 
. 5. To promote the discovery of new varie- 
of grain, and other vegetables useful to 
man or for the food of domestic animals. 

6. To collect information with regard to 
the management of woods, plantations and 
fences, and on every subject connected with 
rural improvement, 

7. To make provision for the improvement 
of the education of those who depend upon 


veterinary art, as applied tu cattle, sheep and 


Pp e 
S. At the meetings of the society in the 
country, by the distribution of prizes, and by 


other means, to encourage the best modes of 


farm cultivation and the breed of live stock. 
10. To promote the comfort and welfare o 


agement of their cottages and gardens. 





Breeds of Cattle. 


At a late disscussion on cattle, at Albany, 


on Short-horns. Not so the breeders, how- 
ever. 

Devons in quality of meat are next to the 
Weat Highland. For beef, milk and the yoke, 
they are, and always will be, a most popular 
breed. e celebrated red cattle of New 
Engiand havé been thought to be Devons. 
They are more like the Sussex, a little iarger 
and coarser breed than the North Devon. They 
are a very valuable breed for milk, working 
oxen, &c., and there is no breed of cattle 
better for crossing with the Short-horn. It is 
to these breeds we must look for improvement. 
Breeders must aim at developing the parts of 
cattle which command the highest price. 





Core ror Garozr.—Mr. Joseph Meriam, of 
Vhio, in an article communicated by bim & 


ithe Ohio Farmer on this yo he says 


diseasé may be cured thus: Take raw linseed 
oil and rab all over the cow’s bag, which, if 
done on the first appearance, is all that # 
needed generally, but two or three applic 
tions always have cured the most stu born 
cases, and is easily done.” He says he 





B.P. Jobnson, Secretary of the New York/seen cows that no milk eould be got from, 


State Agricultaral Society, is - omgnge by the cared in forty-eight hours, in summer, 


Country Gentleman to have sai 


The 


est Highland is a small, black, shag- 
animal, perfectly hardy, and runs out in 
winter. The beef is of extra quality, su- cow if it shoul 


: 
they gave nearly as mich milk as they did be 
bee oe they were sick. This is certainly easily 
itried, and no great harm can be done to 
§ not prove successful, 
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shout 7,000 or 8,000 plants, and require a 


. 403,500 plants. 
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The Barden and Orchard. 


Garden Seeds. 


The following is an estimate of the quanti~ 
tyof different kinds of garden seeds requir” 
gato produce a certain number of plants, of 

lant a certain quantity of ound: 
oma ounce will prodace about 
1,000 plants, and requires a seed bed of about 
twelve square feet. 

Asparagus Roots.—!,000 roots will plant 
abed four feet wide and from 200 to 250 feet 
Jong, according to the distance apart the plants 
are placed in the row. 

Bgaxs.—Enciise Dwarr.—One quart of 
good will plant from 100 to 150 feet of row, 
sccording as the sorts are early or late. 

‘Baans.~Frenca Dwarr.—One quart will 








be suficient for about 350 hills, and the same 
quantity will plant from 250 to 300 feot of 
TOW. 


_Buaxs.—Potz.—One quart of Lima, White 
Datch or Scarlet Runners, will plant about 
100 hills; of the smaller sort, one quart will 
plant about 300 hills, or 250 feet of row. 

Berts.— When sown as gardeners generally 
gow it, requires at the rate of ten [bs to an 
acte; One ounce will suffice for about 150 feet 
of row. 

Baocox1.— One ounce will produce from 2,- 
500.to 3,000 plants, and require a seed bed of 
about forty square feet. 

sseLs Srrouts.—The same as Brocoli. 

Cappace.—Early sorts the same as Broco- 
lig the late and Savoy sorts will reqrire a 
bed of about sixty square feet. 

CavuirLower.—The same as the later sort 
of cabbage. 

Canzot.—Three or four pounds are requir- 
ed to an acre, and one ounce will sow about 
200 feet of row. 

Cuizry.—One ounce of seed will produce 


seed bed of about eighty square feet. 
Cucumper.—One ounce of seed will be re- 
quired for about 150 hills. 
Cugizp Cress.—One ounce of seed will sow 
a bed containing sixteen square feet. 
Ptants.—One ounce, if properly man- 
agod in a seed bed, will produce from 2,500 


B--~The same as Brocoli. 
Expive.—One ounce will produce about 
plants, and requires a seed bed of about) 
ty square feet. 
Bx.—One ounce produces about 2,000 or 
4,500 plants, and requires about 60 square 





feet of seed bed. 
: cx.—One ounce will require a seed bed 
+ about 120 square feet, and wili produce 6,-| 
or 7,000 plants. | 


MzLon.—One ounce will be sufficient for 
about 120 hills. 

Nastortivum.—One ounce will sow 25 feet 
of row. 

Onton.—From four to five pounds are re- 
quired for an aere, when raised for the bulbs; 
one ounce will sow about 200 feet of row. 

Oxra.—One ounce will sow about 200 féet 
of row. 

Parstry.— Six or seven pounds are requir- 
to the acre; one ounce will sow about 200 feet 
of row. 

Parsnip.—From five to six pounds are gen- 
erally sown per acre; an ounce will sow about 
250 feet of row. 

Peppers.—One ounce will produce about 2,- 
000 or 2,500 plants. 

Radish.—From twelve to fourteen pounds 
of the early spring sorts are required to the 
acre, if sown broadcast, but half that quanti- 
ty is sufficient if sown in drill. Of the latter 
sorts five pounds to the acre, in drills, are suf- 
ficient. bne ounce will sow about one hun- 
dred square feet. 

Peas.—From one to two bushels are requir- 
ed to an acre; one quart of the smaller sorts 
will sow about 120 feet of row, and of the 
larger sorts one quart wili sow about 200 feet 
of row. 

Pumpkins.—One quart of the common field 
sorts will plant from 500 to 600 hills, and, ‘of 
the finer garden sorts, one ounce will plant 
about fifty hills. 

Salsi ae five to six pounds are gen- 
erally allowed to an acre. One ounce will 
sow about 150 feet of row. 

Spinage.—Cultivated in drills, from seven 
to eight pounds to the acre are sufficient; if 
sown broadcast double that quantity. @ 
ounce will sow about 200 feet of row. 

Squash.—One ounce will poe from fifty to 
eighty hills, according to the sorts and size. 

Tomato.—On2 ounce will produce about 
2.000 or 3,000 plants, and require a seed bed 
of about eighty square feet. 

Turnip.--From one t> two pounds are 
generally allowed to an acre; one ounce will 
sow 2,000 square feet. 

Water Melon.—One ounce will plant from 
40 to 50 hills. 





Setting out Peach Trees. 


It may be that some persons are going to set 
out peach trees, of valuable sorts, this spring. 
If so, perhaps the following description of a 
successful experiment in this work may be of 
use to them. 

The land was arich clay, and had been 
broken up the fall before, and back-furrowed, 
so that the trees might be planted on the 
highest ridge. The hoe was used, as soon as 
the plowing was done, to cover all the sods 
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that the plow had failed to tarn under. Tren- 
ches were made to let off the water, and in this 
condition the land lay tillspring. When the 
trees reached tke place, (they were a choice 
lot from Ellwanger & Barry’s nursery, Roch- 
ester,) the soil was so wet that it could not be 
touched for a number of days. The trees 
were put into a cellar, and their roots covered 
with damp saw-dust. The moment the svil 


could be moved with safety, the trees were! 


taken out; the tap-root was cut off to about 
four inches long; the ends were cut smooth; 
and the top was trimmed so asto be no larger 
than the root was, The roots were immersed 
a little while in water, before planting. ‘The 
places for the trees were then prepared, by 
simply smoothing the surface, s0 that they 
would stand evenly and firmly. They were 
then set out on the top of the ground, and dry 
earth was brought from the sarface near by, 
to cover the roots. A litte boy held the tree 
erect, while the operator packed the soft earth 
with his hands closely about all the roots. As 
the roots projected from the main stem, at 
different depths, great care was taken to pack 
the earth up fo¢ach root, from the underside, 
and to have each root in its natural position, 
so that when the whole work about the tree 
was done, not a single hollow place should 
remain unfilled. After this point—the most 
delicate of all—the whole was rounded up, 
throwing on soft dry earth, till the stern stood 
about aninoch deeper in the ground than be- 
fore transplanting. To finish all, the earth 
was then smoothed off evenly with a hoe, and 
a good mulching of compost, made of light- 
and leached ashes, mixed in equal quantities, 
was spread aroundthe tree. ‘The ground was 
cultivated, by growing corn on it for the sea- 
son. Every tree lived, and did well, though 
last year wes, as ail will remember, a year of 
terrible drouth.— Ohio Farmer. 





From the Horticulturist.. 

Curculio Remedies. 
Ir we look around at the various remedies 
that have from time to time been pi oposed 
for the Curculio, we will find thut they are 
almost as numerous as those found in the 
harmacopceia of the quack medicine venders 
or the cure of consumption, or any other 
incurable disease. Such being the case, and 
& new One ‘in the hands of a committee for 
investigation, which it is confidently expected 
will prove successful, it may perhaps be con- 
sidered superfluous to add any more to the 
list; but as.we are not io have the benefit of 
the new discovery the present season, and as 
it may prove, like most of the horticultural 
novelties that we have }eiely recieved, rather 
expensive for these “Shurd times,”? itmay be 
well to examine the subjvct a little, and see if 


for the tine. However, I believe that all 
concede that an effectual, inexpensive, and 
easily applied remedy for the attacks of this 
troublesome insect, is worth a handsome ro. 
ward. 

Premising thus far, I will mention « few 
instances, which may not be generally known, 
where the Carculio has been more or legg 
successfully combatted. An acquaintance, 
an amateur horticuiturist, who had 
his Plum trees in a yard by thomselves, for 
the purpose of allowing the bogs and chickens 
to run at large among the trees, and not-find- 
ing the plan quite satisfactory, covered the 
ground with fresh horse manure when the frait 
was beginning to form; and the experiment wag 
attended with success. This covering is now 
continued every season, and he informs me 
that he is rewarded with good crops for his 
trouble. I do not remember whether be’ told 
me to what depth he covered the ground. 
Perhaps six inches would be sufficient; a 
larger quantity might induce fermentation, 
and be injurious to the trees. 

Visiting a friend in the interior’of the State, 
[ observed a Plum tree that stood alongside a 
privy, which was bearing a very large crop of 
fruit, while the other trees in tthe garden had 
little or nothing on them, all being claimed by 
the Curculio, with the exception named. 

I have been told of others who have sucoeed- 
edin saving their Plums, by hanging bottles 
of pyrolignous acid, creosote, chloride of lime, 
&c., inthe trees. From this we are led to 
infer that strong, pungent odors are not 
agreeable to the apparently sensitive olfacto- 
ries of the insect. The only difficulty that 
— here, is that preparations of this 
character are very volatile in their natare, 
and soon become exhausted, and it is trouble- 
some and expensive to renew them often, 
This objection, however, I think is obviated 
in th» following plan, which proved eminently 
successful the past season, and which I would 
recommend @ pretty extensive trial of, the 
present season. It is this: As soon as the 
fruit is as large as Peas, take a common 
paint brush, or any other brash, or a woulen 
rag, and some fish oil, and cover all of the 
— branches and trunk of the tree, with 
the oil. It is the same that is in common ase 
among curriers, harness-makers, &c. This 
application is cheap, and it only requires to 
be done in the season. { had the pleasure of 
examining several trees of the best leading 
varieties which had been served in this man- 
ner, the past season, and the result far exeeed- 
ed my expectations; the trees had to be prop- 
ped up to prevent their a down with 
the weight of fruit. If the “little turk” bad 


anything can be done toward Palen our 








appropriated one-half of the crop to this om 
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us6,"i' would have been a positive benefit to 
what remained. But he is not satisfied with a 
share—he takes the whole, if he is not well 


Should this remedy prove as succesful with 
all who may try it as it was in the case above 
poted, we need nor despair of Plams—we 
shall have plenty of them. The disoovery 
(if it is. new) is not mine—others may have 
tried it; but as I have not seen it published, 
it is herewith presented to you. 

Covering with fresh manure (or old ma- 
nure) strikes us most favorably as being likely 
to prevent the Curculio from escaping from 
his winter quarters in the groind.—-Ep.] 





¥rom the Prairie Farmer. 

The County Agricultural Societies. 
There is no doubt that the County Agricul- 
taral Societies are one of the best of all the 
ies now in use to deepen and extend an 
interest. in improved agriculture. Our State 
Booietica have their use in bringing out the 
best-models of Stock, Jmplements and Pro- 
dugts, and showing them to many more able 
and enterprising of the farmers from the dif- 
ferent sections of the State, and thus enabling 
them to carry home a knowledge of all that 
isin progress for the public benefit, to be used 
as local capital in the several counties; but 
the State Societies do not and never can reach 
thebalk of the population. This with the excep- 
tion of the immediate locality where a Stat. 
Pair ig held, can neither get abroad to attend 
it, nor could it be accommodated there were 

ite attendance possible. ? ; 
On. the other hand, the County Fairs bring 
the matter of Exhibitions home to the people. 
They localize them in the seperate counties 
and make it- possible for every adult inhabit- 
ast of the State to seethem. They thus make 
taiversa! whatever is of benefit in the holding 
ofpublic exhibitions of Farm Products, Stock, 
» Pruit, or the results of Domestic 


Under this aspect of the case, the county 
Societies become of primary importance; 
and it is with great pleasure that we regard 
the fact, that our last Legislature donated the 
sam of $50 to each County Society which 
would raise as much more to be distributed 
mMpremiums. ‘I'he State of lowa did better 
than this long ago, for it gave a sum equal, 
within limits, to that raised by the County 
Society for the same purpose, even though it 
should considerably exceed the amount of fif- 
ty dollars. : 

» then, may our County Societies be 
managed, so as to secure the objects for 
Whieh they are instituted? This is a question 
ohimportance, on which we propose to offer a 


What is the object of a County Agricaltur- 
al Society? By asking the question, we ma 
get at a rational idea as to whether we are ef- 
ecting anything by our efforts, worthy of the 
labor and expense we are bestowing, We 
apprehended it to be, in short, to aid to edu- 
cate the country in agricultural matters.— 
lf a Society is good for any preg | it excites 
an interest, greater or less, in the branches of 
pursuit with which it deals, through the re- 
gion where it is organized. Now, people ac- 
quire new ideas on any subject in which they 
feel an interest, because they steadily look at 
it, and think about it. The aim of the Socie- 
ty is to call the people of all classes together, 
and to hold them there for a little time, 80 as 
to inspire them with the subject, and thus to 
give them new ideas in regard to it, and to 
stimulate them to further thought and study. 

‘The question is, how can this best be done? 
It is easy to answer, that it is best done by 
thet which will make the best and must thor- 
ough impression. In order to this, the chief 
and almost only effectual agency which the 
Society can employ, is, an exhibition; and 
this is the thing attempted bv most of the lead- 
ing Societies in existence. But these are con- 
ducted in different cases in a very different 
manner, and we apprehend with considerably 
different results. 

This is what we have to say about it; that 
if an exhibition is worth the while at all, it is 
worth the while to make a good show of it. A 
half or a partial show may be better than no- 
thing ; but the better it is done, the better 
it will ordinarily answer its end, A few 
animals driven in and turned into a ten acre 
lot somewhere, and a few more got into 
another field somewhere elsee—a few sheep 
in the fence corner, and a hog in a wagon in 
one place, and « ben or two in @ box in an- 
other, shut up that they cannot be seen—while 
afew women collect a cheese and a tub.of 
butter, and a few quilts in some room a 
mile off—all these things so distributed, may 
be called a “Cuttle Show,” or a *‘Fair,” or 
an *‘Exhibition;” but anybody can see, that, 
however gore the articles and anima's may 
be, it is the greater part of a failuré, when its 
aim and intent are considered. It lacks that 
unity as a Show whjch gives it interest, 

Let all officers and executive committees of 

Agricultural Societies understand, that ar- 

rangemen(jis every thing inan Exhibition. A 
goud arrangement of common or indifferent a>- 

ticles will make «# better impression than a 

multitude of the best thrown helter-skelter 

about. The show, then, should be as com- 

pact as postin. Animale, Implements, Pro- 

ducts, Fruits, and Flowers, should all be 

nrought intu proximity to each other, so that 
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the whole, {atiguing or inconvenient travel. 
If ane part then happens to be a little weak, 
another which is better will relieve it, and the 
visitor will go away with a good impcession of 
the whole. 

And here let us observe, that to distribute 
and get premiums is not the chief end and aim 
of such Exhibitions; though some are always 
thinking it to be eo. These are but incident- 
or subsideary. The great multitade who 
come, do so to. see, and can take no premiums, 
for they. have nothing bat themselves to ex- 
hibit. But these lookers on are the very ones 
to be.profitted. ‘They go home and talk the 
matter over, and set to work on the ideas they 
have acquired, 

We have been present at a County Show 
where the animals were distributed about in 
different fields, almost inaccessible to the vis- 
itors; involving an amount of labor in seeing 
them sufficient to prostrate a healthy man ina 
hot day; while the Implements, Fruits, and 
Domestic Articles, were a mile or more dis- 
tant. The effect of such a Fair is pretty much 
lost, so far as the exhibition is concerned and 
even the competitors will soon fail to be in- 
terested, and the whole go by the board. 

The right way to go about it, is, to buy, or 
lease for a term of years, a tract of land suf- 
ficient and suitable for exhibitions, central 
and convenient of access ; and to proceed and 
fit it up for the purpose of holding Exhibitions 
upon it. We rejoice to see that many of our 

unty Societies are now doing this very 
. ting: Without it, except in peculiar circum- 
stances, few Societies will long continue to 
hold Exhibitions... Having procured the land, 
the first thing is, to surround it with a high, 
tight board fence; and then put up a build- 
ing or two for the deposit of perishable or 
caitty damaged articles. Thesé buildiags at 
first can be rough, cheap structures. At the 
Fair, let everything on the ground be brought 
within this enclosure, and every visitor pay a 
sipall entrance fee. The thing is now on 
a foundation. A ‘Show’? is easily nee 
ed, which everybody will esteem worth the 

- ‘The Society may get them a purse, 
for they will have money ; for it is a fact that 
gy will most readily pay for seeing such 
an Exhibition, and go a better satisfied 
than it they had seen it for’ nothing. 


Again, a good many of our Exhibitions are 
t up ae mere experiments, and the idea taints 
em all the way. The officers are afraid to 
do anything for fear they will not be sustain- 
ed; and people look on and are afraid to take 
hold because they see that all is flimsy, and 
they are uncertain whether it will go or stop. 
It is best, as a general thing, to do it thorough. 
ly. This inspires confidence and commands 


success. Men will jump into a boat which! 


they are sure will float; but even the rate wil] 
desert a sinking ship. It will cost more labor 
often, more money in tho first place, todo the 
thorough thing; but what is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well, and County or other 
Societies which are most thoroughly manag- 
ed, are most suceessfal, 


A Srare Acaicutturat. CoLLeGe.—The 
Legislature of Michigan, during its recent ses. 
sion, passed an act which makes provision for 
the organization of an agricultural college, to 
be located within ten miles of the capital of 
the State. The act provides for the purchase 
of a tract of land not less than 500 nor to ex- 
ceed 1,000 acres, that the money arising from 
the sale of twenty-two seetions of Salt Spring 
lands shall be appropriated for the purchase 
of the land and the ercctioa of the buildings 
and all other necessary expenses for the sue- 
cessful establishment of the college. Theob- 
jects of the shcool shal! be to improve and 
teach the science and practice of agriculture. 
The branches to be taught are to inclade na- 
tural philosophy, chemistry, botany, animal 
and vegetable physiology, geology, mineralogy 
meteorology, vetarinary art, mensuration, 
leveling, political ecomony, book-keeping, 
and the mechanic arts connected with ms 
culture. The tuition is to be forever free to 
pupils within the State. 

om the beginning of Apri! to the end of 
October all the pupils are to be required to de- 
vote not less than three or more than four hours 
to manual labor. 

The science of agriculture is the most im- 
portant of any that has ever engaged the at 
tention of man and yet it is more neglected 
than any other. 


‘Khe Dorkings the Best, 

Ihave had some. experience the last fox 
ow in raising poultry, and consequently | 

ave been much interested in the articles upon 
that subject contained in the ‘‘Country Gentle- 
man.” | have almost all of the popular 
varieties but I think that they will have te 
yield, when taken upon the ground of good 
qualities, to the Dorkings, which are far su- 
perior to any others for the table, good layers, 
and excellent mothers. 

My object in speaking of their comparative 
merit, was to bring to notice the conduct of 
cock, one year old, of the last named variety, 
that reared as fine a brvod of Shangbais as I 
have had this season. He took themfrom the 
mother when they were three weeks old, and 
watched them with thegreatest of care, clack- 
ing for them, brooding them, and indeed aot- 
ing ‘*very like a hen,’ until they were three 
months old. It. would be a matter of some 
interest to me to know if it is usual for this 








trait to be exhibited by this variety. 
Country Gentlemen. 
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-» «Guano for Garden Manure. 


fhe editor of the Southern Farmer says ke 
been in the habit of nsing guano very free- 
for garder vege:ables, for years; and he 
es the following directsons for its use. 
-Inisa Poratoxs.--The land being previous- 
i well prepared, and Jaid off in farrows three 
‘eet apart—which should be opened by pass- 
ing 2 One-horse plow both ways—the guano) 
should then be stowed carefully in the furrows, 
tht rate of 3-4 of a pound to 10 yards. 


| 


iLthe hand of the sower becomes experi- 
enced, in this. and in all other cages, it will be 
proper and necessary tu use the sesles, Fol- 
sol the sower, a man should pass along 
with a hoe, drawing a little earth from the 
of the furrows, enough to cover the gaa- 

fio two inches deep. The potatoes are then 
to be planted, and ridged over with a plow, as 
wual: after which the common mode of culti- 
vation may be pursued. At the rate above; 
ated it will require about 350 lbs. of gua-, 

no to the acre, which not only costs less than 
manure bought from the stables, but the 
transportation and expense of application are 
inconsiderable items. | 
Qsneaces.—For all the plants of this tribe,| 
including broccoli, spring greens, radishes,| 
&., we consider guano equal to any other 
manute. But it must not be used sparingly. 
For Cabbages we lay off the ground as we do 
for petatoes, with the rows six inches wider-| 
aay 3 1-2 feet,—and we increase the quantity 
diguano to 1 pound for 10 running yards.) 
After it is stowed in the furrows, ridge over; 
with the plow, as directed for potatoes, and 
smooth down the beds: The young plants grow 
off with astonishing luxuratice; and if the cul- 
tivation is good, and the season favoroble, the 
crop will be in every way satisfactory. For 
Turnips the quantity of guano may be less than: 
for potatoes; from one-half to:five-eights of 
& pound to 10 yards is sufficient. Too much 
have a tendency to cause the leaves to 
fite.or toyrust—which is a fatal disease to the: 
a@op.. A still better mode of applications for 
turnips is broadcast. After the ground has 
been well prepared, sow 350 Ibs. to the acre,| 
and plow it in about three inches deep. Then 
sow the seed. in drills on the level. surface, at| 
such distanee as may be deemed most suitable, 
and let the subsequent treatment be, timely 
The same mode should be adopted for Si- 
Kale and other spring greens, whether 

the seed: be sown in the fall or in the spring. 
Por radishes, as they only ovoupy a small 
Space, and it is necessary to force the growth 
48 much as able. a greater qdantity of 


j 
| 


and sow the seed in rows, barely wide enough 
|apa rt to admit ef culture with the hoe. Br 





guano should be used,and it should be well 
spadedin the ground. « ' ery 





Guano is also the best manure we have ever 
tried ‘for raising cabbage plants. Prepare 
the ground as for turnips or spring greens, 


ery gardener has experienced frequent disap- 
pointment in having a snfficient supply of 
cabbage plants, but none need ateespend a 
failure by pursuing this mode. 

ON1IoNs | seen sets) may be treated in pre- 
cisely the same way, only that the quanity of 
guauo should be increased to 450 or 500 Ths. 
to the acre, There is no better manure for 
this vegetable. 

Tomatoss are equally benefited. When the 
plants are ready to be turned out from the 
pots, or transplanted from the hot beds, cho 
a table-spoonfal in the bottom of the hill, 
The effect will speedily be seen in the growth 
of the plants, and the fruit will begin to ripen 
a week or ten days sooner. Another and no 
less advantageous méde of application, is b 
a week solution poured on the ground aroun 
the plant, and prevented from running off 
by raising a rim of ear h in the form of a 
basin. 

Psas.—-The productiveness of garden peas 
is greatly increased by the use of guano. The 
most econmical spplication is in the drill or 
furrow. We have not found the increased 
growth of the vines to be in proportion to the 
product, but it is still materially promoted, 
A moderate quantity of guano is sufficient— 
say three-fourths of a pound, or something 
less, to ten yards. 

Me tons, (incluting the tribe cucurbitaces 
generally.) While we would not like to rely 
exclusively on guano for the production of 
these fruits, yet we have found the useoof it 
in part to be of great advantage, Where the 


| hill is designed to be made, remove the loose 


earth down to the subsoil, uncovering & space 
about 18 inches in diameter. Then sprinkle 
guano on the naked places at the rate ofa 
pound to six or eight hills. Ohop it in with 
the subsoil, and draw the earth back so as to 
form the hill; then work a little fine manure 
in the hill. The latter suffices to give the 
young plants a good start; the roots soon 
penetrate to the guano, and a vigorous growth 
always ensues. We have tried guano at yari- 
ous depths. Iftoo near the surface, the vines 
will spread out luxariantly, but they ere li- 
able to barn, from the caustic effects of the 
manure. ‘[f placed too deep, the roots are 
some time in reaching it, and the fruit will be 
later in coming to maturity. For these reasons 
we prefer the use of mild putrescent manure 
near thé surface, and the guano at a greater 
deph. These remarks are intended to apply 
to water melons, citron and other cantelope 
mélons, cymlins, squashes, pumkins and cu- 
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cumbers. The cucumber, however, from the 
of the toliageto rust, should be - 

lied with guano in less quantities than the 
Sthere—indeed it would be best, in the ma- 
jority of season, to Reps with it entirely, 
and rely upon something else. We have 
found poudrette to be an admirable manure 
for all these vines, at the rate of about a piat 
¢o the hill, thoroughly incorporated with soil. 


How to enrich a Garden. 

Afew years ago I had occasion to occupy & 
new garden. It had been worn by continual 
a without manuring, till it would not 
produce halfa crop of any thing. I had no 
manure to put uponit. I could have bought 
open baro-yard manures, that had been wash- 

and bleached throngh the year till most of 
the salts and all the urine. was gone, but I 
thought it would not pay well. Nor could I 
fe better afford to cultivate a garden to the 
l 





ves.. There was a half acre in the garden. 
anted about one-third of it to white sugar 
eet, The remainder to corn, potatoes, beans, 
squashes, melons, cabbages, tomatoes,onions, 
&c. &o. There was one thing that I could do. 
Lhad a family of five, three adults and two 
children, one an infant, 1.placed a half 
hogshead, convenient for receiving the dirty 
slops of the family, including the urine of the 
chambers. This was filled about once a day 
ough ihe week and two or three times on 
Mondays... My method of applying it was this: 
at-evening I began at one end of the garden, 
and with a pail and dippers threw it upon 
the hills and beds of every thing I planted, till 
the tub was emptied. The sevonG eyening, I 
hegan where I left off the first, and continued 
on till the tub was again emptied. So I con- 
tinued till I had gone over the whole garden. 
I continued to repeat the same process through 
the entite season, or until the garden had be- 
me 6) matured as to need no more food.-- 
é first time going through the garden, as 
the seeds were, not up, I used large water- 
ig pot, with & coarse. nose, The second time 
rough, I used the pail and dipper, and ap- 
bs the liquid around ope pian As 
r 


7 


@ plants became large early covered 

@ ground, I applied the liquor to the ground 
‘wherever it was naked, . , 

And now for the result, I had a neighbor, 
‘Dr, C., a competitor in the gardening line, that 
summer, Hig girden joined mine, the same 
Bize and the same quality of soil. He had 
plenty of open barn-yard manure and plenty 
of time to work his garden. He often Seana: 
ed of EAS had ,the. best. garden in town, 

ind thought he should have the best, notwith- 
nding mine. But no sooner were the gar- 
both well, up, than the Dr. began to 





Show signs of suspicion that he should be beat. 


About the first of July he came into my gar- 
den and said, ‘‘I have come to inquire into 
the secret of your greet over the vegetable 
kingdom. The rapid growth of your garden 
is amysterytome. Your garden was plowed 
once, mine twice, and dragged well. Yours 
was run down and had no manure, mine was 
in better order, and besides, had plenty of ma- 
nure. . Mine aléo has ‘had a little better atten- 
tion than yours, and now the first of July, 
yours is certainly thirty if not fifty per cent. 
ahead of mine, ‘Tell’ me what you have done 
to itl’? Well, Doctor, come with me into 
my wood-house,” said I. ‘There that tah 
with the hel» of my good wife, contains a 
the secret there is aboutit. I have been feed- 
ing my garden just as you do your pigs.”— 
“Well now I see what you have been doin 
all summer. I supposed you were wateriah 
your garden all summer, and [ wondered w 
you should be doing that’ when there was plen- 
ty of rain. Now I see the mystery.” 

That sree Mess-s. Editors, had the repu- 
tation of being the most thrifty and the most 
productive of any garden in the country,— 
That was my first experiment with the waste 
water of the family. And as that was ap- 
plied to a half acre of worn-out land for only 
a part of four months in the year, I cameto 
the conclusion that had the whole been judi- 
ciously applied one entite year, it would have 
been amply sufficient to keep, in a high pro- 
ductive order, two acres. ‘But in this esti 
mate, I have nobineluded the excrement from 
the privy. My opinion was then formed, and 
has been confirmed by later experiments, thet 
the manure from the family would be amply 
sufficient to enrich as many acres for ali the 
purposes of agriculture, as there are members 
in the family, and this, too, exclusive of ab- 
sorbents to be used. But, by the judicious 
use of absorbenta, the amount could be easily 
doubled or quadrupled even. And this would 
be the trae way ut saving and using the li+ 
quid. With the expense of one-half ton of 
guano, im: permanent fixings. any farmer 
could’ maké from his house one ton a year 
through several genérations. It will certain 
ly pay.— Country Gentieman. 

Peacn Trers axp Tansy.—A writer in the 
N. Y¥. Times recommends the sowing of Tanty 
about the roots of peach trees ag a means of 
preserving them. He says that he once knew 
a large peach tree whick was more than forty 
years old,while several generations of similat 
trogs in the same soil, had passed away. ‘This 
led, to examination, anda bed of tansy was 
discovered about the trunk. It was nat 
inferred that the. presavation: of this tree to 
such @ green old age, was attributed to: the 
presence of this plamt. St swas decided totry 
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fer oma on others, and accordingly a few 
‘the rootw wéte placed about each of the 
“trees onthe premises, some of which 
Gotens of decay: Not has it preserv- 
od for several years sound trees, but renovat- 
ef those that Were unsound. The odor of the 
‘plant, he says, doubtless protects this kind of 
tree st insects, and it might have the 
same effect Upon others, as the plum, apple 
and pear, as well as the elm, sycamore and 
other ornamental treed 


Corn Fodder. 

napa TA the Winter; as ‘well 
aé that of 1852, shog think would satis- 
fy-every farineg Of the Correctness of our re- 
mr eretofore, ip relation to the cultiva- 
tied Of corn as a@oddef. Cattle, from the 
Reserve, have nqfonly been sent to the Soath 
of this State, but even togWisconsin, to 
wintered; and thousonds upon thousands 





ofdollars been paid out, that a little foresight 
have saved at home. 
5 jof-‘our meadows have been grazed and 


mowed until nearly exhausted, did the addi- 
tion of a drought completes ‘the ruin, and 
starvation, or removal t6 a foroign region 
follows. Many farmers, for want of feed, have 
losttheir choicest stoék ‘of cattle and sheep; 
and*indeed in some localitiés, nearly whole 
ad sheep bave perished. 

; 28 we have herétofore stated, is the 
fuelthat keeps up the internal heat of the 
Lem If that is wanting, an animal dies with 
halfthe cold that it would if well fed. When, 
like the past-winter, protracted, intense cold, 
isaccompanied Ly a scarcity of food, death 
niust necessarily follow. 

wm acre of corn well drilled jh; will produce 
from ten to twelve tons of corn fodder, equal- 
lyase goodas hay for any cattle/and for milch 
cowsfar better. q 
Wheat-drills could easily be changed so as 
todrill-ecorn—the land@is left sigh and smooth 
tthe seed neatly sowed, fed, the Srop 
cut in the fall when labor‘is plenty; and other 
work not as pressing, of ag high 2$ in haying, 
andjby, this rotation, the alkalios ‘that are 
for grass, are allowed’ 'timd to re- 
pleniighy: and what is of vast importonre, the 
cattle can be —_ at home, and the manure 
saved on the Jand.: 
_ Phe fodder can be cat, and put up in shocks 
imthe field, and stand, like’ other corn stalks, 
tillneeded to be fed out: There is no danger 
of thoulding, if put up @'litttle greet, asa 
free! oireulation of air is allowed while stand- 


shocks. 
v4n acre lof land, so caltivated, would‘have 


produced fodder enough to have saved man 
4 farmer ten times no athe labor the 
pasbwintore Who wil try it, and gives us the 


CaLome. For THE Pir.—I had some Dork- 
ings cockerels, and hoping to turn them to 
some account,,. was very sorry to find the pip. 
manifested among them in the most unmistak- 
able manner; ‘and aiding my book, learn- 
ing as aboye greivously at fault, Lhad no help 
as the case was pressing, but preperioe and 
administer with my Sunday clothes on that 
very day, for I feared it wonld be his last. 
Mercury, that mighty agent in loosening 
cough, and in killing worms, men, and trees, 
occurred to me a@ the likeliest agent to_loos- 
en these lodgers in the trachea of the bird ; 
and as the case was desperate, the remedy 
must needs be so too, and immediate.. Ac- 
cordingly, I got a piece or boiled potato, and 
used that ag the medium to convey the mer- 
cury into th Fag of the bird, in such pel- 
lets as the bird could readily swallow; into, 
these pellets ie grains of grey powder and 
five grains of rhubarb were placed, and thus 
administered to the patient, with a little cold 
water to wet his, whistle and swill down the 
medicine; the result was a pet ct cure, and 
the bird is now in high feather. Here, then, 
is a cheap remedy for the pip, whose: action 
is fhayhedd ates the quantity LEI and the man- 
ner of applying the remedy simple and enay. 
For younger birds a emaller dese might be 
safficient ;,these birds were half grown and 
meatly three months old.—Farmer’s Herald, 


The Crops, 


We have before us numerous extracts from 
papers in every part of the country with re- 
gard to the growing crops. They are very 
encouraging, and give promise of a ‘good 
time Peary ih In our own ,coumty andi 
throughout South,East Missouri. we, are ine, 
formed that the frait crop has thua dar escap-» 
ed injury from frost., and the prospect for an 
abundant yield is excellent. .The wheat-and 
oats crops..also look well, and should. the 
weather continue favorable an abandant har- 
vest may be expected,--Cape. Girardeau Ba... 





Cur Yor Gearz Mitpzw.—Mr. J, Hayes 
gives through the English Gardener’s Ghroni-, 
cle the following cure for, the grape mildew: .« 
Take half a pone 9 black soft soap, from, 
three to four ounces of black sulphur, the same 
apsotity of seot and quick lime, and add wa-, 
ter sufficient to enable them to be worked with 
a paint brush, Assoon asthe vines are - 
paint the wood well ower with this mixtare, 
rubbing it well into the rough parts with the 
brash. I bave not seen the least symptoms; 
of mildew since I have used it, either in the 
house or out of doors, pithoogh we had plenty, 
of it before the application was tried, ‘ 
therefore, may be worth the notice of vine. 
growers in foreign countries, the ingredients, 
employed being cheap. 
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‘@Oultivate the Society of Birds. |forent insects, we can but regard the martin 
creatures 





; is one of the most serviceable of all 
gineome ot ie Fo win aut wines: The lively twittering of these birds is one of 
dawn, and watches his receding rays at fainest cee me accompaniments of the rural 
Puflight, feminds us. af..2 premise long. since re of morn, and is associated with many 
made, to speak a good word for birds. They Getignital Sasidente iy Be glich poetty -:Whis 
an ats eateries companions, the guardians ate ~ visit ent Vt., lias noticed in 
of his fruits, the graceful denizens of his trees, pays ph egregeed srggg pole, 
the minstrel choir whose tunefal notes wake highly- ‘ated by the frai abors 
him from slumber and whose vesper songs ore eo’ y Bppreciated by the ‘rait-growers 
soothe him to repose. What can be sweeter oy Gnd their exnanple 14, ‘worthy. Ofimtis- 
Mem, Haak Sew, i ba ae wilible, ne if the peor It is but rege pe y Me any one of coni- 
bird were afraid of the lingering shadows, and Sy thee tad a gue a rth ird-houses, and 
were asking leave of his slumbering lord to oma to Lentome pares Ct roe premiges, all 
sing. The dawn increases, and with. it oxes may be putin the cherry trees and 
sha hildnses' of his. sone. The saul’ teil re: oe near the currants and raspberries, 
at length comes forth like a bridegroom, and oF Se WreP- Pri Provy almost certainly be 
the robin pours forth his whole soul in tamul- M vom 14g oud tale ile bird Wives wpediee 
tuous joy. Wepity the peor souls that live in insects that crew! upon the fences, and lurk 
& wilderness of brick and mortar, and have no/;. hark of tres, atid te fap orerices Of bails. 
tone enahesinn inthe chodow of their dwellings | e's one ete eee Lot ona 
on.thase bright May thovsings. “ wren ad in some Binet received the ap. 

Bat those who live in the country, often have ber MT ied Ob he ition =. 
no music in their souls, and have no eye to} 4... and dwellings ought to endea ee ts 
see what labor saving machines the birds are). yory cultivator ay ee tie halt a oth a 
—saying nothing of their capacities as artists. | ;, wt Sic ter him, He is thee se 
So the rportsman is suffered to prowl about! dian of our small fruits, and by fa 
the orchard and fruit-yard, and the red-breast, é, ‘tenti tell wi “ s Br 
oriole, bluebird, sparrow and wren become eee entng, bist will Venter ye sae 
food for owder. When the robin claims his ; rth Pas reckle "* bird. is as 
tribute of ourrants and cherries for the insects|+) 05. ks pi gee mage « eration’ with whieh, 
he has devoured, he is mercilessly shot, as if]. > drivin: ty hes eee times Jets 
he were a vagabond anda thief. Whether Or Iti ‘ie ther, th ‘ety f birds. Th 
such a merciless, unmusical soul be ‘fit for fame hag i dy bs 3 hy Pret cogier / 
treason, stratagems and spoils” or not, it is robin needs no box, but if you let him alone 
pretty certain that his trees will fall into'that| 7° wil Put up his dwelling im the apple tree, 

- ; ; e fence, and be muc 
jn pt will soon be despoiled of “alt obliged to you for a privilege of killing 

bird? $ : caterpillars for. you all summer long. 1 

dollars’ What 2, malitade, of ‘grubs’ and|?0% *#b-comes figh mith gun, war offrom 
worms a single pair of robins and their young i gg i, f does ae byw. aw 
Will destroy in’ seasou! ‘Wateh their busy| oo aw adil in the aid of Jadoo Lynch. The 
fight by day, aud overy visit to thels birdlings ying, lcm aetiy plea apc) enim 
bringing destraction to a number of grubs. [tie ui Your i tig ms ¥ : fom the 
has been estimated by 2 cautions observer Of /h: 45 will not be without it a ete oe 
the habits of birds, that a single pair of jays) ion the ad pits ety OO mil 
with their young will devour two hundre in-| ech Ste dee o dea _ A as they 
sects in a day. This, in a season of three Pps sg par 
months, amounts to twenty thousand. It has grow ap, and saresher from habits of cruelty» 

éetimated that s singlé purple martin which often begin in destroying the eggs and 
will asetro easly five thoussad imoths andj7°9RS OF birds Smooth-barked. trees, am) 
butterflies in a week. The moth, that does so eenened hwy the wounds of insects, sud. 
much mischeif in our wardrobes, is a small mF sag BP wall pap — 
insect that might esoape the sight of most other| 1 it) vine dmerican Hortioulturist 
birds. A little hive of swallows close by rT PORTE ER, | CROTON NES 
one’s dwelling-house, would probably bean| Mr. Brooks of Princeton, at the last Legis” 
effectual exterminator of these rye which |lative Agricultural Meeting in Boston, al ad" 
ltied oor wiadews, "Ie vo Uke tabo gesoeni|todian erin!” fle Leow at ipsance What 

° . 0 1 

the innumerable caterpillars: and grubs that|cabbages were planted in alternate rows with 
would spring from the eggs of all these dif-icorn and the cabbages sold for $150 per acre. 
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wRequsires ror a Herpswan.—Hugh T. 
Brooks, Esq:, President of the Wyoming 
County Agricultural Society, thus humorous- 
ly his address at its recent Annual 


ng: 
wi veneratile and ted citizen, I think it 
was Mister Partington, is said to have sent his 
gnart boys to college and prepared them for 
foe “learned profession ;”’ but after matare 


deliberation, he declared the youngest fit for|®*P 


nothing but a farmer! At last the idea is 
about that the old gentleman made a 
mistake, and Inow give it as my deliberate 
jon that it requires more intellect and 
more learning to raise a calf, and do it right, 
than to fill F Peebiesele chairin your best 
. The University man, like a city 
shop, deals in only one article —if be expounds 
Greek, he ignores conic sections: if he names 
the stars he isn’t expected to know much 
about beans. A herdsman requires a wide 
range of knowledge. Historically, he should 
back*to the flood, and follow his animals 
throughsuceessive generations, carefully 
noting their instincts, habits, and manner of 
, and so avoid subjecting them to unnat- 
wal and artificial modes of life. 

~Phisiologically, he should be familiar with 
titir structure, from the frame of bones, to 
thesmal! ligamonts and minute blood vessels 
swell versed in the office and use of each. 
Heean then judge what particular form and 
oliaracteristics are required for particular 
ncies and can tell in advance whether 
af anima! will be best suited to the yoke, the 
slaughter house, or the dairy, and is prepared 
to give tu it the pecaliar discipline and devel- 
opement suited to its destiny. He should be 
® Doctor—not a quack—skilled in all anti- 
dotes, and not afraid to use them;-—a botan- 
ist, zealous as Audubon and ore learned than 
Linneus ;—a geologist and a chemist, that he 
may know what circrmstances favor the 
growth and perfection of plants, what varie- 

ties are best adapted to his purpose. 
., Without enumerating all the sciences which 
#6 the itinerant singer said of his songs, are 
tedious to mention, I will merely add that 
science of breeding, with its. crosses to 
perpetuate good qualities and extirpate bad 
92¢s, its nice adjustment of warmth, lizht, air, 
exercise, to the creature’s necessities, its 
fal combination of food (more or less con- 
trated) to please the appetite and minister 
specifie wants, involves more difficult and 
i Pag gestions than those with which sen- 

nr judges usually have to do. 
‘May I not ask, What in the catalogue of 
knowledge can a practical man afford 
0.do. without; snd ‘speaking of ealyes,”’ de- 






? 


Ouive Versus Larp O1.—At alate meeting 
of the Farmer’s Club, connected with the 
American Institute, Prof. Mapes asserted that 
what ‘we received as pure olive oil in the 
market, is nothing more nor less than the sur- 
lus lard sent by our pork merchants to 
‘rance, where it is transformed into the gen- 
uine article of sweet oil, and returned to be 
used at the tables of those very persons who 

orted it in the solid state.””? This is cer- 
tainly refreshing information for the lovers 
of pure sweet table oil among us, and is no 
doubt perfectly true. We venture to say, that 
not one tenth of the oil sold for that of the 
olive, in our country, is any thing else than 
ard oil. 

Any person can convert the common lard 
oil sold for burning in lamps, into as good 
sweet oil as that which is generally sold for . 
olive oil, by the following process: Take sa 
about a quart of the common oil, and place it 
in a clean t#n pan, and setit on a stove; bring 
it up to about the heat of scalding water, 
and then add about one quarter of an oz. of 
sal soda, dissolved in half a teacupful of hot 
water. Stir this into the oil for about five 
minutes, then take off the vessel, and allow 
it to cool. When the sediment settles on the 
bottom of the vessel, the clear should be pour- 
ed off into a clean bowl through a white cot- 
ton cloth, to strain it. The oil obtained by 
this treatment is sweet and pure, excellent for 
oiling fine machinery, and for making per- 
fumed oil for the hair.--Scientific American. 





Cuoxep CartLe anp Wens, —I read the fol- 
lowing receipts in, The Cultivator, some ten 
or twelve years since, I have several times 
tested them, and know that they can be relied 
on. I would suggest that you would do well to 
republish them: 

0 Retrieve Cuoxep CatrLe.—Mix aspoon- 
ful of gan powder with enough of hog’s lard 
to form a ball the size of a hen’s egg—-open 
the animal’s mouth, and after pulling out the 
tongue lightly, chuck the ball of lard and pow- 
der into the throat, let go the tongue, and the 
work is done. I have tried this in two in- 
stances, and it, produced immediute relief. 

To Revovs Warns on Cattie.—Mix fine salt 
and tar, and rab the same on the wen. J 
have seen very bad ones cured in this way, in 
six weeks.— The Cultivator. 


(aA new material for building ie attract- 
ing attention. It isa combination of one part 
lime and eleven parts sand, is made larger 
than a eommon brick; is hard and smooth, 
hollow apd fully equal to sand-stone, The 
advantages of the invention are that. itis 
cheaper than common brick, hardens in \the 
atmosphere, and it is claimed, forms the in- 
side wall witnout lath or Plaster, 





wpad who is, equal to the task of rearing 
em 
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‘ ©Oultivate the Sociéty of Birds. 


forent insects, we can but regard the ite 
ie onarbof the saeesuarvioelida et dif oreanne 


The song of the robin under our window, The lively twittering of these binde fe-ene ot 


that hails the approach of the sun at earlist 
dawn, and watches his receding rays at fainest 
, reminds us of a promise long since 
made, to speak a good word for birds. They 
are man’s naturel companions, the guardians 
of his fruits, the graceful denizens of his trees, 
the minstrel choir whose tunefal notes wake 
him from slumber and whose vespe: songs 
soothe him to repose. 
than that first trill of the redbreast at dawn? 
The first note is scarce audible, as if the poor 
bird were afraid of the lingering shadows, and 
were asking leave of his slumbering lord to 
sing. The dawn increases, and with it 
the boldness of his song. The sun himself 
at length comes forth like a bridegroom, and 
the robin pours forth his whole soul in tamul- 
tuous joy. Wepity the peor souls that live in 
@ wilderness of brick and mortar, and have no 
tree orchestra in the shadow of their dwellings 
on these bright May mornings. 

Bat those who livein the country, often have 
no music in their souls, and have no eye to 
see what labor saving machines the birds are 
—saying nothing of their capacities as artists. 
So the rportsman is suffered to prowl about 
the orchard and fruit-yard, and the red-breast, 
oriole, bluebird, sparrow and wren become 
food for powder. When the robin claims his 
tribute of currants and cherries for the insects 
he has devoured, he is mercilessly shot, as if 
he were a vagabond anda thief. Whether 
such a merciless, unmusical soul be ‘fit for 
treason, stratagems and spoils” or not, it is 

y certain that his trees will fall into that 
¢ , and will soon be despoiled of fruit 
and foliage. 

A single hird’s nest in your orchard ia worth 
dollars. What a multitade of bs and 
worms a single pair of robins and their young 
Will destroy in a season! ‘Watch their busy 
he by day, and every visit to their 4vig, | 
b ging destruction to a number of grubs. [t 
has beén estimated by a cautious observer of 
the habits of birds, that a single pair of jays 
with their young will devour two hundred in- 
sects in a day. This, in # season of three 
moaths, amounts to twenty thousand. It has 
been estimated that a single purple martin 
will destroy nearly five thousand moths and 
butterflies in a week. The moth, that does so 
much mischeif in our wardrobes, is a small 
insect that might escape the sight of most other 
birds. A little hive of swallows close by 
one’s dwelling-house, would probably be an 
effectual exterminator of these insects, which 
would be seized and devoured before they en- 

od our windows, ‘If we take into account 
the innumerable caterpillars: and grubs that 


i 


What can be sweeter |,; 


most agreeable accompaniments of the 

melodies of morn, and is associated with cer 
delightfal incidents in Erglish poetry. Who. 
ever has visit Burlington, Vt., has noticed jn: 
their fruit gardens a long, substantial pole, 
mownted with a martin-box. Their labors 
are highly~ appreciated by the fruit-growers 
theré, and their example is worthy ofimita- 


tion. 

It is but little trouble to any one of com- 
mon ingenuity to build a few bird-houses, and 
put them in various parts of the premises, Small 

oxes may be putin the cherry trees and » 
the fence near the currants and raspberries 
for the wrene. They will almost certainly be 
occupied, and this little bird lives upon the 
insects that craw! upon the fences, and lurk 
in bark of trees, and in the crevices of build- 
ings. On account of its fondness for spiders 
the wren has in some places received the ap- 
eye fo of spider-bird. The immense num- 
er of insects which he removes from our gar- 
dens and dwellings ought to endear him to 
every cultivator, even if he had nothing élse 
to recommend him. He is the approprigte 
urdian of our small fruits, and no robin or 
rait-eating bird will venturenear the home 
of this pugnacious little bird. Ibis ery 
to see the reckless desperation’ with which, 
they will pitch into a bird many times their 
size, driving all before them. 
Cultivate, ther, the society of birds, The 
robin needs no box, but if you let him alone 
he will put up his dwelling in the apple tree, 
or ina corner of the fence, and J‘ much 
obliged to you for the privilege of killing 
caterpillars for. you all summer long. The 
boy that comes nigh with a gun, warn offfrom 
a gus ag if he does not heed the 
warning, put the law in force; and if there be, 
no law, call in the aid of Judge Lynch. The 
birds must besayed if you.would save your 
fruit. Your ,tenderness. and care for the 
birds will not be without its mora] impressions 
upon the hearts,.of your children, It will 
teach them many a humane lesson as they 
grow up, and savethen from habits of cruelty, 
which often begin in dastroying the eggs and 
young of birds. Smooth-barked trees, an- 
seathed with the wounds of .insects, snd, 
smooth-skinned fruits, will keep company 
with children of fair characters, un 
with vice.— American Horticulturist. 


Mr. Brooks of Princeton, at the last Lai 
lative Agricultural Meeting in Boston, allad- 
ed to the practice of planting cabbages among 
Indian corn! He knew an instance where 
cabbages were planted in alternate rows with 

















would spring from the eggs of all these dif- 


corn and the cabbages sold for $150 per sere. 
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oRequisires ror a Hexpswan.—Hugh T. 
Brooks, Esq:, President of the Wyoming 
County Agricultural Society, thus humorous- 
ly opened his address at its recent Annual 
ng: 
pero and ted citizen, I think it 
was Mister Partington, is said to have sent his 
gmart boys to college and prepared them for 
fae “learned profession ;”’ but after matare 


t 
deliberation, he declared the youngest fit for tainly refreshin 


of pure sweet table oil among us, and is no 
doubt perfectly true. 
not one tenth of the oil sold for that of the 
olive, in our country, is any thing else than 
lard oil. 


nothing but a farmer! At last the idea is 
g about that the old gentleman made a 
mistake, and Inow give it as my deliberate 
jon that it requires more intellect and 
more learning to raise a calf, and do it right, 
than to fill @ Probesior’s chairin your best 
The University man, like a city 

, deals in only one article —if he expounds 
Greek, he ignores conic sections: if he names 
the stars he isn’t expected to know much 
about beans. A herdsman requires a wide 
range of knowledge. Historically, he should 
backto the flood, and follow his animals 
throughsuceessive generations, carefully 
noting their instincts, habits, and manner of 


oil sold for burnin 
sweet oil as that which is generally sold for . 
olive oil, by the following process: Take sa 
about a quart of the common oil, and place it 
in a clean t#n pan, and setit on a stove; bring 
it up to about the heat of scalding water, 
and then add about one 
sal soda, dissolved in half a teacupful of hot 


Outve Versus Lary O1w.—At alate meeting 


of the Farmer’s Club, connected with the 
American Institute, Prof. Mapes asserted that 
what “we received as pure olive oil in the 
market, is nothing more nor less than the sur- 


lus lard sent by our pork merchants to 


'rance, where it is transformed into the gen- 
uins article of sweet oil, and returned to be 
used at the tables of those very persons who 


orted it in the solid state.”? This is cer- 
information for the loveré 


We venture to say, that 


Any person can convert the common lard 
in lamps, into as good 


arter of an oz. of 


: biectine t t .|water. Stir this into the oil for about five 
Tapes ectideial eodice “of ‘he robe minutes, then take off the vessel, and allow 
it to cool. When the sediment settles on the 


Phisiologically, he should be femiliar with 
tiéir structure, from the frame of bones, to 
thesmal! ligamants and minute blood vessels 
swell versed in the office and use of each. 
Heean then judge what particular form and 
oliaracteristics are required for particular 
ncies and can tell in advance whether 
an/animal will be best suited to the yoke, the 
slaughter house, or the dairy, and is prepared 
to give tu it the pecaliar discipline and devel- 
opement suited to its destiny. He should be 
® Doctor—not a quack—skilled in all anti- 
dotes, and not afraid to use them;—a botan- 
ist, zealous as Audubon and m ore learned than 
Linneus ;—a geologist and a chemist, that he 
mey know what circrmstances favor the 
growth and perfection of plants, what varie- 
ties are best adapted to his purpose. 
~, Without enumerating all the sciences which 
#6 the itinerant singer sid of his songs, are 
tedious to mention, J will merely add that 
science of breeding, with its. crosses to 
perpetuate good qualities and extirpate bad 
9263, its nice adjustment of warmth, lizht, air, 
apdexercise, to the creature’s necessities, its 
al combination of food (more or less con- 
erated) to please the appetite and minister 
Specifie wants, involves more difficult and 
Weighty questions than those with which sen- 


and judges usually have to do. 
od I not ask; What in the catalogue of 


on knowledge can a practical man afford 
* 


1. do. without; and “speaking of ealyes,”’ de- 
eat is, equal to the task of rearing 
ero 





bottom of the vessel, the clear should be pour- 
ed off into @ clean bowl through a white cot- 
ton cloth, to strain it. 
this treatment is sweet and pure, excellent for 
oiling fine machinery, and for making per- 
fumed oil for the hair.—-Scientific American. 


The oil obtained by 





Cuoxep CatrLe axp WEns, ~—I read the fol- 


lowing receipts in The Cultivator, some ten 
or twelve years. since. 
tested them, and know that they can be relied 
on. I would suggest that you would do well to 
republish them: 


I have several times 


0 Retreve Cuoxep CatrLe.—Mix aspoon- 


ful of gan powder with enough of hog’s lard 
to form a ball the size of a hen’s egg—-open 
the animal’s mouth, and after 
tongue lightly, chuck the ball o 
der into the throat, let go the tongue, and the 
work is done, 
stances, and it, produced immediute relief. 


pulling out the 
lard and pow- 


I have tried this in two in- 


To Revove Wens on Cattitz.—Mix fine salt 


and tar, and rab the same on the wen. I 
have seen very bad ones cured in this 
six weeks.— The Cultivator. 


way, in 





a7" A new material for building ie attract- 


ing attention. It isa combination of one part 
lime and eleven 
than a common 
hollow apd fully equal to sand-stone, The 


arts sand, is made larger 
rick; is hard and smooth, 


advantages of the invention are that. itis 
cheaper than common brick, bardens in \tho 
atmosphere, and it is claimed, forms the in- 
side wall witnout lath or Plaster, 
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Thoroughly Dried Potatoes will always or gravel without sufficient cohesibility to fur. 
Produce-a: Crop free from Rot. Professor |nish a medium. for the roots of the plants 
in the Russian Agricultural Institute, Boliman which perish for want of moisture, The only 
byname, has published a. very interesting corrective, however, which is required in sugh 

phiet on the potato rot, and he announe- cases, is lay, which is proved by the follow 

¢8 to the world that mere drying, if conducted ing experiment: On the south side of my farm 
at 9 sufficiently high temperature, and contin- lthere is a sand ridge of some elevation, ex. 
e long enonglin is a complete antidote to the|tending along the line some thirty or thirty- 
e-_ In the spring of 1850, the Professor five rods. Lhad frequently plowed, worked, 

says he placed alot in avery hot room, and ‘and liberally manared this ridge, but without 
atthe end of three weeks they were aoy | etecking my object; the surface of theslope 
enough. to plant... The potatoes came up well, |from the top to the base of it remained near. 
and pownane as good a crop as that of the ly destitute of verdure, and was plowed into 
neighboring farmers, with the difference only, unseemly gutters Dy the spring and autumnal 
ka they had: no disease, and the crop was'rains. As a last resort I commenced cartin 











erefore, upon the whole, more abundant. | on fine clay, which I obtained on the opposite 


Professor Bollman says that he regarded this or north side of my premises, and which was 
. a haere neasonls bed per jee -“— acis® |ooraqed to the slope without. the labor of ag. 
: potatoes in and again his crop 'cending it. Nearly two hundred | 
was abundant and free from disease, while a 8 oeoed down on the ion of the eon and 
ery where on the surrounding land they were |was then evenly spread and plowed in with 
much affected.. This. was too remarkable a light furrow. After this, pan ot nee 4 sare 
ciroumstange not to excite attention, and in ing: fifty loads more of clay, and twenty of 
ea ee ee otaecg opens eae nate srreekensahy hie 
: in with a . 
was obliged to purchase his seed, which bore oh timothy and De lemey nage sowed 
unmistakable marks ef having formed part of)cad covered with 4 light brush, and the work 
8470p | that had been phon eee some, fimshed off with a liberal dressing of plaster. 
in f ’ mene quite ” nape er keeping | This operation was performed in Aagust. The 
i ierecdlavlenpen patenacnintn quenienn,|tentivg nts tes alice peteoeten aaa 
in e B 
and the smaller into halves, and left them to ‘heautifal, a psemmnes. bein veaveeed with r 
dry, for,another week. Accidentally thedry-|dense and heavy herbage of a most beaatifal 
ing. was carried so far that apprehensions green, und sufficiently strong to arrest the ae- 
were entertained of a very bad crop, if any. tion of water upon the soil. Sinoe that, the 
Contrary to éxpectation, however, the sets ‘‘gand slope”. has never washed, and is now 
— shee tl ae and & ya ge bod Jone Avat y mesh oumeioas my mas -_ 
weeks | ter su te i t 
one than mo Eventually n ae times the | manures that bayo bate ‘a.aue la ian i 
antity planted were produced, and although|down. This is the onl in which sack 
e neighboring fields were attacked, no trace lands can is onseteataily mnieegeds claly ie the 
of the disease could be found on either the/only alterant that will suffiice.— Germantown 
herbage or the potatoes themselves. The) Telegraph. 
temperature required to produce the desired | 
result is not very Cee made out, | 
Boliman’s room, in which his first potatoes 
weie dried, was heated to about 72 degrecs| heir chick el 
and much higher. ‘By way of experiment he | ‘nelr Wh ens, which causes many of th the 
plaeed others in the chamber of the stove it- jdie. When the malady first op ter 
; _|chickens, refuse to eat, and stand about on the 
self, where the thermometer’ stood at 156 de-| ‘te of th Jai - hort tise 
atid more. Healso asdertained that the 8°" Side of the buildings; in a sho 





Fowl Disease. 
The people of this, as well as of other neigh- 
|borhoods, are complaining of # disease among 





: ; \their heads turn to a bluish color, their feath- 

ie pa od pean ton F = pay oven if he | ors become ruffled, and their joinis stiff, 90 
\that they can scareely move about, Some- 

Hill Sides times this lasts two or three days before they 


hPhere are very few farms of any extent, on /die, and at other times they drop off in a few 
which there dre not “slopes,” which defy the hours. Some Fo to their roosts at night v. 
skill of the cultivatot, and which remain un-|parently as well as at any time, and will 
swarded in despite of utmost exertions to stock found in the morning lying lifefess om the 
them witlf . This is owing to the ten-|ground. This mortality has come to bea serious 
icy of such’ places to “‘wash.”*’ ‘All the fine|evil, as some farmers have lost nearly 

es of the soil being bortie’ down by the|their stook of fowls, and what proddces it we 

water, the surface soil is genefally fo on|have net been able to find out. 
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Ghe Fam ilp Circle. ‘earthly home. It is our Father's: ‘Houne: 


‘Our Savior said, “In my Fafher’s héuse 











Conducted by are many mansions.”’ Heaven will ‘con: 

Me. MARY ABROTT. tain many loved ones, and our happiness 

vi. 'will be unspeakable, by never shedding a 
Three Words. ‘parting tear; and death, that makes deso- 


These three words—llome, Happiness late our earthly home, can never etter our! 
and Heaven—are said to be the sweetest/heavenly home. All that mars the’ happi- 
words that areto befound. In our opinion ness of our present state will be dotie away 
they are the most important. A good! with in heaven. There all tears will be 
home is a foretaste of Heaven, and a place|wiped away, and there will be no more 
to prepare for an eternal home, and with- |sickness or pain; neither will there be atiy 
outa pleasant home no one can be happy.|more sorrow, for all that disturbed our 
Home! What is there in all this changing earthly homes.can never enter there. 
world that can; afford us any real satisfac-| Let us all live with a conscience void of 
tion disconnected with a happy home. Ifloffence toward God, and strive to'makeé 
you would wish to be happy in tr avelling|home a foretaste of heaven, and then when 
you must have a home, or the interest is|our earthly tabernacle is dissolvedy we 
lost: A homeless traveller feels that he is'shall have a house not made with hands; 
a desolate wanderer, and he cannot beleternal in the heavens. There we shall 
happy.. If youleave.a pleasant home to go forever enjoy—Home, Happiness and Hea- 
abroad every thing you see fills you with ven. 
interest, and the dear ones at home come} 

t@ your mind as you think how they would, Earthen Vessels. 
@joy this or that if they were with you;; We have receiveda letter wherein the 
and although you are a traveller, and|writer considers it dangerous to praisé the 
among strangers, you can think of your Family Circle’ too much—-“considerting 
own happy home, and: of those loved ones we are all earthen vessels.’’ Now we wish 
that are anxiously awaiting your return,|to say to such that they need not fear.— 
and then you can understand the full mean- We condvct the Family Circle with no 
ing of these words, jother motive than that we may be the hum- 
“There's no place like home.” ible means of doing some little good.. We 
So it is with eyery thing with which we are|do not write for praise or money, We 
concerned; home must be in some way)consider our department a free will offer- 
eonnected with it, and it is this which gives|ing, never thinking at all that it would be 
itits importance. ithe means of getting us one dollar. We 

Happiness is that for which every one is think the Valley, Farmer itself fully worth 
seeking, All that can be found of it on|the small sum received for it.. We givein 
eathmust be in connexion with home and our own humble efforts, knowing that the 
family.. There may be what some call|Farmer would) yisit some thousands of 
Pleasure in the exciting dance, or momen- |families, and we thought such a department 
tary enjoyment in many kinds of dissipa-|would be beneficial to them, determining 
tion, bu: there can be no real happiness.—/|that it should do ag harm, We never 
ry ae is found in the bosom, of a lov-;thought while writing an article that it 
ing family; in the unselfish discharge, of would draw forth a word of approbation; 
every duty; .in trying to remove the afflic- such a thought, never entered our mind. 
tions of the afflicted. and in all the fond|/We,had no thoughts of | praise, or blaméy 
4#sociations that cluster around but we haye received many kind leters:of 

“Home, sweet Home,” |encouragement that our efforts are appre- 

Heaven is the perpetuation of a pious ciated. With such’ we feel a sympathy, 
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and thank them for their kind approbation, 
but it does #fot, nor never can elate us.— 
We are nota*Fanny Fern,” nor a «Mrs. 
Stowe,"’ nor a Womans’ Rights,”’ but a 
plain domestic mother, too much taken up 
with our own family to be influenced by 
praise or blame, We like the approbation 
of our friends,, and hope our department 
will interest and benefit them. Our friends 
need not fear that a word of approval will 
injure our ‘‘earthen vessel,’’ for we do not 
seek for praise. 
OUR PASTOR. 


“Flow blest the righteous when he dies.’’ 





come to our mind, The judge of all the 
earth will do right,” and they have been 
as blam to our wounded spirits. He was 
the means of causing us to “Remember” 
our “Creator in the days of ” our “youth,” 
and we stood up with about thirty-five, 
most of whom Were as young as we were, 
to join ourselves to the people of God, and 
to confess Christ before men. ‘We shall 
never forget that time. Although most of 
ithem were young, yet there was one who 
istood next to us before the altar who was in 
ithe decline of life. Her memory we shall 
ever cherish with respect. She was the 








A friend of our early youth has fallen ! |mother of the late lamented’ Capt. Wm, 









Mr. Merrill, Minister of the Middleburry |Jewett. She also has gone to her reward, 
Congregational Church was our pastor|@nd will be one of the happy throng that 
when we were a child, and the first minis. | Will meet him with songs of rejoicing. 

ter that we took any interest in hearing.| Mr. Merrill was a man of unbounded 
He was truly the child’s minister, and he|Yenevolence. He was first in every good 
took delight in leading the lambs to the|cause, and did much for ‘Middlebury Col- 
fold, and pointing them to the true Shep- (lege in its weakness and infancy, and was 
ard and only Savior, who took the little |the means of converting many of its young 
ones in his arms and said, «Of such is the men to God, who have gorie out to exert 
kingdom of heaven.” Our dear pastor |their influence for good over all our own 
loved the children and youth, and by his|land, and many are now. on missionary 











kind, persuasive manner made “wisdom’s 
ways’’ indeed “pleasant” to them. He 
was the means of leading hundreds of chil- 
dren and youth to the «Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world.”” Many 
have gone before him as seals of his min- 
istry, who we doubt not will be the first to 
welcome him to the ‘realms of glory. He 
used to invite the children to his house ev- 
ery Friday, that he might. converse with 
them apart from the older ones. We well 
remember the. last time that we visited his 
house on such an occasion, after we thought 
we had chosen the “good part.” We 
think we shall never forget the words that 
were so “fitly spoken”’ to us as we stood in 
the door-way. Taking us kindly by the 
hand as a kind fatherwould take the hand 
of his own little girl, he'said to us, «Mary, 
remember Lot’s wife,'and that the Judge 
of all the earth will do right.” They have 
been to us as ‘apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” Whenever we have been in afflic- 


grounds. He did’ much for the cause of 
|Femperance in Middlebury, and through- 
out the State. He was kind and affection- 
ate in his family, generous and sympathi- 
zing to the people of his Church. pleasant 
and affable to all with whom he had inter- 
course, patient and forbea.ing to the way- 
ward and erring. He was beloved by all 
who knew him best. He was pastor over 
that Church for more than thirty years, and 
we have heard him say, when we were 
little girl that he had baptised in infancy 
and married more than two thirds of the 
congregation that were there at that time. 
He was instant in season and out of season, 
giving portion toall. He preached Christ. 
But now he has finished his course, receiv- 
ed his crown, has entered into his rest, and 


his works do follow him. 


“He gentiy lies, and sweetly sleeps 
Lew in the ground.” 


May his mantle fall upon us, may we 
follow him as he followed Christ, and may 
we #ll meet together in those mansions that 








tion and sorrow these blessed words have 


Christ has prepared for those who love him. 
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: Sparing Merc judged: tenderness, with-hold correction when 
. “iioen Hs eee tke necessary, The children of 


"Last Sunday night, just as we were going 
oat to church, we were taken with a violent 
alpitation ot the heart, and were obliged 
io,turn back just in season to see two of our 
litle ones in flames! 


A Gass lamp had 

d in the hand of a little daughter. 
We were just in time to snatch one and our 
husband the other, smothering the flames, 
andthus by the sparing Mercy of God, were 
our children saved. We were thankful 
foronce for our suffering, for in it we can 
ie @ particular Providence of God. 





sach parents are object of still greater com- 
miseration. The consequénces must be fatal 
as to the formation of a manly, yirtuoug char- 
doter, I have hoard a parent say—*T love 
A children so well that I cannot punish them 
when they do wrong.” Strange love, indeed! 
—Had your child fractured a limb, what kind 
of affection would you express by saying that 
you love your child s) much that cannot con- 
sent to allow the surgeon to operate upon it? 
Hence your child must suffer the consequences 
of a deformed limb all the rest of his life. 
And yet, I appeal to your reason if this course 
would not be more excusable than to let their 
temper and passions become perverse, beeause 








A PRESENT. 

_ We have received a present of a jar of 
fine preserved fruit, from a friend and sub- 
soriber, Mrs, Dr, Blue, of Brunswick, Mo., 
for which we return our sincere thanks.—- 


you have not steadiness and energy enough to 
exercise judicious restraint, or inflict salutary 
punishment.— Hall on Education. 





No Morner.—‘She has no mother!”? What 
a volume of sorrowful truth is comprised in 
that single utterance— no mother! Deal gent- 


We believe Mrs. B. understands domestic ly with the child. Let not the cup of hersot- 
economy in all its branches, and in pre-|rows be overflowed by the harshness of your 
serving fruit, making pickles, and prepar-|bearing, or your unsympathizing coldness.— 


itgsweet meats, we think she excels... We 


Is she heedless of her doings?—forgetful of 
duty? Is she careless of her movements? — 


@pent.an afternoon and took, tea,jat. the Remember, oh remember, ‘she has no mother!’ 


house of Dr. Blue. We enjoyed oiit visit 
greatly, as the time was spent ‘in iutelli- 
gent and profitable conversation with. that 
pleasant and agreeable family. We think 
of that time with pleasure. 

Our present is a jar’of preserved goose- 
berries, which we think very nice, and we 
hope our friend ‘will favor us with the re- 
cviptfor preserving them. If she does we 
Will publish it for the benefit of our other 
friends. 





Parental Firmness 
By this is meant, that disposition, which 
ugh at the greatest distance from all that 
istigid, stern and cruel, can master ist own 
; amid the strongest appeals to the 
tender emotions of mind, can inflexibl main- | 
tain its purpose and in the way of denying 
improper requests, or administering correc- 
tion can inflict = on the object of its affec- 
tion, whenever uty Tequires such an exercise 
of beneficial severity, For want of this dis- 
position, of this fine and noble quality, how 
ined have ruined their children forever by 
be p 





ence. Those parents are sincerely to 
@ pitied, who have not resolution and firm- 
hess enough to deny the requests of their chil-| 
when they know them to be improper. 
Nor ‘are they less object of pity, who from ill-| 





*¢ His mother made him a little coat .’’ 
Mother an unclothed soul 


Is given to thy arms, 
See thatthe garment which you make 
Is wrought with faithful care 


Make it a little coat, 


Without a seam of sin; 


And charity within. 


The outward part humility. 


Add to it sleeves of love, 
Embracaing all mankind; 


The buttons choose of 


burnished truth, 


The emblem of the mind. 
Firmness a collar make, 


All evil to renist, 


Broad and expansive on the breast, 


The needy to assist. 
Bogirdle it around 


With conscientiousness, 


That every word may 


wisdom prove, 


And evey action bless, 


Make it of richest die, 
Fit for the marriage feast; 


Then at the supper of 
He’ll be a welcome 


No varying fashjon’s 


the Lam» 
guest. 


change 


Ite fitness can impair, 
No moth its textare can destroy, 
Or mar its beauty rare. 


‘Twill be 4 fitting garb 
To wear’ mid toils of earth; 


?Twill be a bright and 
At Its immortal bi: 


g.orlous robe. 
rth 


Then, mother, ceaseless work, 
Tnis garment to prepare, 

In bope you may the heavenly bliss 
Of a blest servant share. 
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te tlges en a 
Mists years Old» be was a. 

ips PA a) wayward, Badly 

rents, passionate and overbearing to, 





’ ¢, he had: teacher a of sebos 
ste was outr fre ot aa sometim 
to late ri a equently heatres ai 
always in bad company had i 
repatation ofa wi | ibebaved a 
foes now discovered thathe was ur 


3 ‘buthaving failed to cant and. t 


- sbeir control. 





SB +, gue £0 tre 
Yhaid, in: the mean times: ' ni 


‘ — im for study. He wes 
ore many months had passed, and hig? 
wag written to about hims. Before iS Be 
term had closed hé’ was “dism an 
returned to his homé, # gr 
Three years more passe 
ward youth eme! 
a sad spectacle to look apom.: i 
sbotten ; his face fushéed and bloated; his air 
that of en inebriate; his temper irascible in 
the last degree. For days in succession he 
was absent from home,.no one knew where, 
and when he returned it was with unmistak- 
able marks of debauchery. A father’s ear- 
nest remonstrances, and a mother’s supplica- 
tions and tears were alike unheeded. 

At twenty-three, the work of destraction had 
been completed. H 
the hands of the police; his name had been 
reported for various misdemeanurs in the 
morning papers; he reeled in the streets in 
open day; and was picked up at night in the! 

tter, and carried home beastly drunk. 

Fearful attacks of delerium tremens seemed 


























Before his) 


made his very presesiés, @ terror. 
twenty- “fifth year was 


dead. Hts wretched hastened him to’ 
& premature grave. ewas'seized with de-' 
lerium tremens, andYgy for days ina house’ 
of profligacy before his parents knew it.| 


When, at length, r Fred to him, they) 
were but i in time Puy f bin j | 
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-himat the proper peridd,. be was. + ganas 


ty ee ohyiotan 


to possess him with legions of devils, and) 


pore. higjee use 
in the last phren-| respects like D, ye, 
nies of his terrible malady. As if ‘chased by Venus, “which @ 


a band of demons, he shrunk from the 
presch of those whos hearts yearned ne 
and with ree panne lixt-orke of fire, 
and fierce curses _on lips, in the midst of 
Eieeniaee horrors, the vital thread was 


the snapped, and his wretched soul hurried out of 


life. (‘Phe agony, the woe'that overwhelmed 
the stricken parents, as they d¢oked upon the 
remains of their once darling what pen 


pa-( 09 describe? Daring years that passed at- 
| 66r he was laid in his grave, soy Rey broken- 


heartéd: The mother ware the marks of 





companions, and seenns towards all. 
re old age; the father’s head was 
Sricetes Dey Lis ll ws Fane a4 bleached by the so: ws of his heart, = 
: His w Las Who was guilty of tHe ruin of this unhap- 
‘ pia son bine mae m4 youth ? Naturally Meodg #trong passions and 


y 
5evey a company were means towards the end; 


but the chief authors ot his Wretched career 
were those whose hearts were crushed because 


him. et could ¢ nothing ; they 
humored bie. not the reso- 
‘ation to resi y him ; passion 


was’ aitgired to Mist: and wien the tragie, 
bhai end camie, it was but the fair 
A natural consequence from such a 
The pwae**father of the man;” 49 

bper parental restraint and 
iodd, must ‘be attributed bis 

ir of wretchedness and éin. 
ndulgence of a falsely kind fa- 
os was his ruin, 
paid you avert from your child- 
ble, sorrowful en 


] 
borvacuiee take care of ri ling 





+<2eer 


Bounty of the Spirit rather than of 

the Form. 

"Whot is beauty, after all? Ask the love 
who kneels in bomuge to one who has no ar 
traction for others. The cold looker-on won- 
ders that he can call that unclassic combina- 
tien of features, and that awkward form, 
beautiful. Yet so it is. He sees, like Des- 
demona, her ‘‘vi in her mind,” or ber 


had been often in| affections. A light from within, shines through 


the external uncomeliness, softens, irradiates 
and glorifies it. That which to others seems 
eommon-place and. unworthy of note, isto 
\ him, ip words of Spencer ; 
‘A eweet, attrabtive kind of grace, 

A full assuratice given by looks, 


Continual tain a face 
The lineaments of gospel books.” 


‘<Bigndsome ‘is that handsome doee—bhold 
up your ‘heads, irlé!”? v } 

of Primrose in thé 

\daughters. The word 
Would that all my E 












yet sad 
s the world,” eould be 
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sded to listen to her. What.is good-. 


| Bo good, be womanly, be pelle 
‘a roat sthies, Beedtl of the 


around you, and my word 


well-being d ye 
fort you will not lack kind words of admir- 
sem associations will 


gion.’ Loving and 

are about you. Never mind the sly, te- 
jon whieh your glass may gre. hat 
gittor bas no heart. But quite anotber pic- 
tiré is'yours, on the retina of human sympa- 
- ejthe beauty of holiness, Of Purity, 
atinward grace “which passeth show,” 
restgover it, softening and mellowing its fea- 
tures; jast)as the full, calm moonlight meits 
those af ‘# ‘rough landscape into harmonious 
Joveliness. ‘*Hold up your Heads, girls!” 
l t Primrose, why should you not ?—Ev- 
mother’s daughter of you can be beauti- 
You can envelope yourself in an atmos- 

re, of moral ‘and intellectual beauty, 
Coach bch your otherwise plain faces will 
look like those of angels’. Beautifal te 
Po mage stiffening in the cold ot a northern 
, seemed the deminutive, smoke-stained | 
women of Lapland, who wrapped him in'furs, 
and ahinistered ‘to his necessities with kindness 
tle: words of compassion. ‘Lovely to 

“ tt of Park seemed se yo 

‘asthey sung their low an 
‘afdlwome beside his bed; and 

ito comfort the white stranger, who 

‘mq mother to bring him milk, and no 
Wile togtind Lis eorn:” O! talk as we may 
bematy as a thing to be chiselled from mar- 
wrought out on canvass,—speculate as 

upon its colors amd outlines, what is 

it, butoan intellectual abstraction, after all? 
The heart feels @ beauty of another kind— 
lookipg through the outward environment, it 

i deeper.and more: real loveliness. 
de Gs Whittier. 

Tattle Gharlie. 

A g600 while ago a boy named Charlie had 
slage a which “is viet fond of the water, 
and in hot weather he used to swim across the 
river néd? Which the boy lived. One day the 
thought struck him that it would be fine fun to 
make the dog carry him across the river, 80 he 
ied a string to the dog’s collur, and ran 
down with him to the water’s cdge, where he 
took off all bis clothes; and then, holding hard 
by the dogs neck and thé bit of string, he 
Went'into the water, and the dog pulled him 
seross.’ After playing ‘about on the other 
side for some time, they returnéd ‘in the way 

by went; bot’ whén Charlie lodked for his 

hes, he could find noth ba his shoes! 
‘wind Had’ blown al the rest into water. 
The dog saw what ‘had happened, and ma- 
bjs little master le go of the string, by 

kitig believe to bite him, he dashed in the 





# 


cs 








river, and brought ont first his coat,,apd then 
al the te ught out fi Oneeite are 


Test, in succession. 
and went home in, bis. wet cloth: ie 
his mother what fna he and ioe og had bad. 
Hie mother told him that he did very wr 

in, going acroas the river as he had dene, 
that he should thank God for making thedo 
take him over and back again safely; . ‘vor it 
the dog had made him Jet, go in, the, siyer, he 
would most likely have. sunk, .and.; been 
drowned, Little Charlie said «Bball thank 
God now,,memma?”’ and he keeled down at 
his’ mother’s knee and thanked God; then, 


geting up-again, he threw bis arm round bis 


og’s neck, saying, *‘I thank you, too, dear 


doggie, for not letting go.’’—Lattle Charlie. is 
now Admiral Sir Charles Napier. 





Speak Gently. | 
Nothing is more true, than that'“a soft an® 


swer turneth away wrath;’? and gentléness of 
spirit and expression has a most happy infla- 
ence. The following is quite illustrative; of 


his position: A merchant in London had 
dispute with a Quaker réspecting the settim 
of an account. The merchant was > es 
ed to bring the question into Court, alprdem - 
nie which the Quaker sprpeetty deprecated, 

using every argument in his power to conyi ; 
the eeroheet ry) his error; But the pet en 
maind inflexible. Desirous of making 
last effort, the Quaker called at the ho 

tbe merchant, one morninz, and asked the set 
vant if his master was at home. The mer- ~ 
chant, hearing the inquiry and knowing the 
voice, called aloud from top of the stairs, 
‘Tell that rascal lam-not at home!” The 
Quaker. looking up towards him, calmly said, 
‘Well, friend, God put thee in a better mind.” 
The merchant was affected by the meekness of 
the reply, and after more deliberately investic 
gating the matter, became eonvineed stbet 
he was wrong and the Quaker right. Hey mgs 
quested to see him, and after. acknowl 

his error, be said “1 have one qdestion to ass 
you: How were you.able with such ern | 
on sarious oecasions, to bear abuse?”’ Friendy?? 
replied the Quaker, ‘‘I will tell thee, 4 was 
naturally as hot and ag violent asithou art. 
I kuew. to indulge in this temper wae sinful, 
and I also found that it was imprudents: J 
observed that men in a passion awa: 

very loud, and hence | thoughty; if Iitould 
control my voice, I could restrainimy passion, 
I have, therefore, made it a rule never t>auf- 
fer my voice.to raise above a certain key; and, 
by # careful observance of this rule, 1 hares. 
with the blessing, of God, entirely,mas 

and subdued my waterally impetuogs temper.” 
The. Quaker. reasoned philosophically, ond 
others may profit,.as the merchant odid, from 
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milk, two well’ 
salt, and flour enou 
as for pound cake; have a clean saucepan 


" Rea! kos.—Makoa batter of a tof bushel. of roote’?9m sixty pounds, The 

bo Wal beatea BE, a dootpoottal of} general yield of juice - sighty: ee pais 

to make a page h Brag TB hj 9.0 ih of course, it would be. 
y ut 


cheese- press, I am aware that the 


boiling ind let the’ water boil fast, drop in} strength of this could be augmented by ey 


ates wl bol 


he teaspoonful; four or five min-|ration to almost any degree, yet this would be 
‘them; teke them up witha skim-|at the expense of the quantity. I bave abun- 
mer’ on’a dish, put a bit of pepper and butter|dant reason to knowt 


the sugar beet is one 


over thent, and serve with boiled of cold meat;| of the most profitable of the root crops, but ia 
for desert put’ butter with grated nutmeg, |this country, it must not be sown early; as late 


with s or sugar over. 
rae 4 ari Granite Farmer. 


| Egg dumplings. are delicious in soup 


We have never used’ theft it the manner 


as midsummer, Or on a broken up pasture, or 
mowing-ground after the first crop has been 
taken for hay, will be found to afford a more 
regular crop, free from the danger of a second 
growth, in consequence of the heat or drought 


. 


described in this receipt but once; they are/of an early sowing. 


very good for a dessert, with a sauce of 


The bess Freneh brandy .as well asthe 


sweet thick cream,end loaf.sugar. When finest ale is made from the sugar-beet, and 


from the pulp, after expression of the jui 


we prepare them for soup we take half @|;, manufactured Mocha coffee, brown en 
pint.of\ sour, milk or: butter milk, a tea-|salt petre, and the best of fattening for sheep 
spoonful of saleratus, ‘one teaspoonful of|and cattle and food for horses; affording also 
salt and one’ or two eggs; ‘beut the eggs to a rich dressing for fature crops of beets or 


a foam,, and then. stir in flour to, such a 


any other vegetable production per se, when 
spread upon the ground; and vinegar, of 


thickness . thet it will easily drop from the} course, can, also be made, of excellent flavor 


end of the’ spoon into the! soup, forming] too, but mast, be forgiven if I again re 


peat, 


nice light ‘dumplings ‘which are very Iam slow to believe that ‘the exprest juice 


healthy. 


When we drop. them into, hot 
water, and. serve them with cream sauce,|from cider or wine.’’ 
we use'a pint of milk, which is enough for rh 
8 family of eight or nifie persons; half a 


from a bushel of beets will give from five to 
six gallons of vinegar, equal to the best made 
Le L. 0. 


_—--—--—-- ere 


How. we ode nip OF Motns.—A year sincé 


pint is enough for soup for the same sized|¥® Bad occasion to store a lot of furnitare, 


family. 


8 EE 
From the Boston Cultivator. 
Beet-root Vinegar. 





Messrs. Editors:——That is a veer simple and/ and a half of 


cheap mode of manufacturing the be 


with a considerable amount of woolen gar- 
ments, carpets, bed clothing, &c. As thé 
house necessarily used for storing was infested 
with moths and cockroaches, we had some 
fears on the account, but we procured a pound 
m camphor, and packed all 


st vinegar| woolen materials in a single close room, with 


from the’ jniee of the beet-root, ‘as described) large lumps Of the camphor in several places. 
by your correspondent F. P. Fairbanks in your| The room was then closed up tightly, and left 


last number, but will he be candid and say,|tilf a few days since. 


On opening ,it,, we 


plainly, if this account be theory, or practice? /found it still filled with a strong odor of cam- 
short,/has’he made the atticle’-himself, has|phor, The, lumps of gum, which were about 


he now a sa 


mple by’him that he'ean furnish) the sizo of a hen’s egg when putin, had now 


for examination; and if 80, would he forward| lost about half of their bulk, and not a single 


it wee for trial and 
satisfactory to all, and 


testimony’ f mast ‘be excused for sayi 


rt? this would be|thread of any cloth in the room had been in- 


nd ‘f would go a ‘slong! jored by moths or other insects. 
Gistanee for such evidetice, but without this 


One thing surprised us not a little, the ceil- 
ing of the room was literally covered with 


ng’! 
should be rather slow of ‘betief, but lot hi thousands of moths, though none were found 


not misanderstand me.’ Ihave had much 
experience: both in the culture of the sugar- 
beet and the extraction of ite juice, and should 
not have expected thet, at the strength which 
it marks when coming from the press, namely, 
from 6° ‘to 8° Baume, it: would be foand 
strong enough to make vinegar “equal to the 
best made cider’ ‘or wine,” and in 
quantity, “from five to six gallons from 4 


elsewhere. The dollar expended in getting o 
large amount of camphor, probably saved .as 
from many dollars’ aa since a bit of stair 
carpet, and.an old fur muff, which were leftin 
another room with some furniture, were entire- 
ly destroyed.—Amer. Agriculturist. 





Gop hears the heart without words—bat be 
never hears words without the heart. 
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Crors in Inpiana.—The reports of ex- » MARKETS, : 
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, are favorable, 
in their r 
tain, but as 





State within a week, we presume fears of in- 
jufy from drouth are dissipated by this time. 
‘As to the crops,yet to be put in the ground, 
we learn that the weather has been very favor- 
and farmers baye not been backward in 
oiling thomaelvs of its advantages. The 
Republican says that more corn was 

in April this year than for many years 

and that the ground was in such good 

jon that the crops you would ‘grow 


e > 


sghh up. ; 
Inthe North, the Laporte Union says that 
area lost luxury. Nearly all the 
Renee were killed by frosts. But 
never looked better, and more spring 

has been sown than in any ‘‘two pre- 
seasons.” Corn will be planted more 
extensively than ever before, and the farmers 


are, exceedingly busy. 
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' Saturday, May 12, 1855. 
HEeMP—$85@$90 ¥ ton, Hackied $150, 

FLOUR—* bbl. good country brands, $9560@$10, choice. 
brands, $10 60; extra city, $12. 

WHEAT—Y? bushel, good to prime, $1 76@$2 00, choice, 
$2 00@2 35, 

Conn—Y bushel 83@95 cents; sacks included: 

OATs—Y vushel, 56@58 cents, sacks included. 
BARLEY—? bushel, $1 00@1 35. 

Mss PoRK—YV bbl., $16,765. 

PicKLED HAmMs—¥ Ib., 8@8% cents, 

LARD—¥ lb., Nos 1, 84@9 cents, 

SuaaR—¥ |b,, common, 535@6% cents. 

MOLASszE8--¥ gallon, 30 cents. 

OCorrer—* Ib., Rio, 10% G11 cents. 

Pra Inon—¥ ton, cold biast $46@$50, 

Hay—Y¥ 100 ibs. timothy, $1 15@$1 25, 

ERAN—$l1 31 cents ¥ 100 Ibs, 

SaLtT—Y¥ sack, G. A., $1,50, Kanahwa, 40c ¥ bushel. 
BuTTEeER—Prime table, 25@30c; inferior 16@25c. 
SEED—Flaxseed, $2.00, timothy do. $2 60; Olover dow 
$7.50@7.76 per bushel. 

PoraTOEs—¥ bushel, 75¢c,@¢1 .10, 

DRIED APPLES—$2.25 ¥ bushel. 





LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


BELLEVUE House; Saturday, May 6. 
BEEF CATTLE—Mr. Herr, Fulton county Ill.,e0ld 6 
steers at five gross—Masonbury, Washington county, Lll.,9 
do at 9% net— Bowers, Madison co., 100 do at, $68 per head 
—Thos, Kidney, St. Louis o0., 35 ao at 8c net—H. 0. Gon- 
ner, Washington co. Tll,,68 do at 9% net--Wyatt, Shelby 
county, I1)..86 do 10 net. 
MILCH COWS—P. Divine, St. Louls co., 17 head $31 50 
per head. 
No cattle, sheep or hogs in market at 9 o’clock. Butch- 
ers offerlog for choice to ordinary cattle from $11 to $8 per 
cwt. Pork, none in the market, butchers offering from $5 
to $6% per cwt. Sheep, none in the yard, offering from 
$3 to $54 per head, unfieeced. 

WEDGP HOUSE, May 6. 

BEEF CATTLE—O. Bishop, Adams co., Llir., sold 2. at 
10%, 14 at 94, and 10 at 9% net~—r. Mcliure, St. 
C0., sold 4 at 9M, 2 at 94, and I at 84—Mr. Porter, Kno 
Cosy Sold 14 at 9 net—Hensiey & Mathews, St.» Louis, 
sold 7 at 9; % at 64, and 2 at8 1-5 net-Goldschmidt & 
Rothan, St. Louis, sold 7 at 10 net—Stonebraker, St- 
Phares Go-, M1Gl3 at 11, 4 at 104 net, 4 at 6% gross, and 
4 at $60 cach—JF, Hide, Pike co., ill,, sold 6 at 9% net--Mr. 
Stump, St.-COha co., sold 10 at 9 net. 
HOGS—Mr. Porter, Knox co., sold 38 at $6 net—Stern & 


Guano for Garden ure , 2 40 olmand 

ich G coi Beach irecs and Téa 226 Oo, s Louia.ap-s5p ' a averag an urn, $t. 

Shae Rips Bhe Orv 8 one ” she aa gant | wudeey Senay fo1a390- 
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at 5, and 90 at 4 3-8 net ‘ 
+» SHEER—Mr. Moss, Knox co.) sold 90 at $3 60. 

No cattle in. the yards. Cattle scarce and in demand. 
Butchers are paying ‘ftom 10 to 11 net for good beeves, 
Shippers are offering 94 to 10 net for good shipping ‘cattles) 
HOGS — Market dull and deciini Butchers are paying 





Thorough dried Potatoes; Hill Sides; Fowl Disease 232 from 6% to six net. Shippers pay from 4% to 6 net. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


Three Words; Earth 
Ow 85 en Vessels, = 


2 
His Mother made htm « little Coat; Parental Firmness} 


ni eae Merops A Present; No Mother © 235 
ning and the End; Beauty of the Spirit rath- 
236 


or of the Form 
Lilie Orel Speak Gently, 
Egg Dumplings; Beet-root Vinegar; How we got rid of 


i} 


SHEEP—ace selling /from $3 60 to $450 each. 

MILCH COWS—are selling from $25 to $40 each. 

Latest advices from the New Uricanw Cattle Market arc, 
for good Western from $11 to $11 4 net, 


=e 





It is said. that if clover is moistened: with 
water and then dried by rolling it in plaster, 





Moths, 
Crops in Indsana; Contents; Markets, 


4 that the effect is beneficial. 
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THE ; VALLEY. FARMER. 





Haines’ Hlinois Mower. 


This Mowér took the premium at the Tazewell County Agricultiiral Fair held a 


Tremoit, the 29th and 30th of September 
The «Pokin Mirror,’’ noticing the trial s 


“Last Monday being the time appointed for, the pur- 
pose, a trial of ng Machines was had at Tremont,| 
woder the direction of the officers of the Oounty Agricul- 
tural Society. The place selected was on the land of Mr. 
Tompkins, about a mile south of the village, in pattie 
grase both lightand heavy. 





Four machines were entered and puton trial, one of 
Manny’s patent by Mr. Ramsey, one of Ketchum’s im-! 
proved patent by mr. Baton, and one of Mr. Haines’ Iilj-| 


1854. 
ays: 


‘he heaviest grass; fourth, the knives being riveted on a 
bar in suck @ way as to be as easly grount at @ butcher; 
knife; fifth, the use of a bajance wheel on the crank shatt 
of sufficient weightand diameter to equalize the strain on 
the gearing; sixth, the machine is ‘thrown in and ont of 
gear with facility and éase, while upéer motion. 

It is also belewed to be equalsto any) other Mowér in we 
for strength and durability. 


Rolg Mowers by himself, The tial oceupted abst two)|'4> sd that was thet Hance” machine was Clesrly entit- 


hotrs, when the committee expressed themselves fully 
satisfied, and will make their report at time of awarding 
preiumns at the County Fair. 


The width cut by the different 


being about four feet ten inches, and 86 fat as could be dis-| 


tied to the préterence, go fares their qnalittes could be 
tested that day. 


With the result of Haines’ machine whieh has m + 


ines is ali the ume! fore been mostly an experiment we are much pleased, not 


only becatise it is a production of out own city mechanics,’ 


covered, they all did the work about equally well—but there||>Ut for the benefit our farmers will reap trom Baving it 


was & marked difference in the effect on the teams; while! 
Mr. Tompkin’s team with Ketchum’s machine nearly 


mamufactured among them. 


worried down {na short time, some of the others appeared! Trial Held in Garden Plain: 


to do the work with comparative ease, which difference we 
think 's mainly owing to the different constractions of the! 
machines with a view to their lightness of draught. | 

We noticed in Manny’s patent that the side draught was) 
very heavy, also something of thesamein Ketcheum’s, bnt 
the same fault was nearly or quite obviated in Haines.’| 
We noticed also that in both Manny's and xKetchum’s a} 
pretty rapid are wad required in order to make them work, 
especially in heavy grass, and that whea Ketchum’. im- 


land was dry and withered. 





We the undesigned, being present at a trial of “HAlweg’ 
\ILLino1s Mowkk,” held thie premises df Mr. 0. M, 
Howard, in Garden Piain, on the 24th Oct. 1854; wéuld 
cheerfully say that we were perfectly satished from its 
joperation upon that occasion, that it is the best Mowing 
|machine yet offered to the public. 


The grase cut at that had been quite killed by the frost 
The trial was made dpon 
smooth prairie, with alight growth; upon rough swampy 








patent was placed behind Haines,’ and a slow speed 
required; that Ketchum’s choked two or three times, 


greand, in which the grass was in places lodged fat; and 





while Haines, ‘seemed to work equally as well as when 
wader a more rapid motion. 


What we understood the Messrs, Haines claim for their! 
TUinols Mower overany other 1s, frat, the finger beam is so! 
attached to ‘the frame as to accommodate itself to any! 
by tee im the ground: second, the f rame is supported 
on lange wheeis instead of one; and so coupled together 
as to make drivingh weels of both; thus. making the weight} 
of the machine act. as a power to drive the cutting blades,| 
aud at the samé time equalize and lighten the draught on, 

borses; Mhird, the motion of the knives is so reguiated, 
adniit a slow speed and yet have power sufficient for 





upon ground on which was a heavey growth’of last years 
grass, (it not having been burned off the previous years) 
and fn all these tustances the machine did not fell to cut 
perfectly clean; except were the grass was’ lodged FLAT; 
without in the least clogging or becoming tmpeded in'fts 
operation. 

Judging from the teats there given, {n connection with 
one of Danforth’s machines, we believe it be of lighter 
raft, and to have much less side draft, than either Dan- 
forths’s or Manny’s machines. . 

C. R. ROOD, J, A. SWEET 

S. W. BOYNTON; GORGE MITCHELL, 

O. M. HOWARD, ABRAHAM MITCHELL, 








HAINES’ 
ILLINOIS HARVESTER 


How important for the farmer to know that with this machine he can cut and 


dol 
tainty of saving: 
Think of the#e facts, FARMERS! ands 

.The.machines for next harvest will be 


sete his wheat, oats, rye, and barley in one half of the time and at a cost of oné 
ar less on the acre thén: with the most approved reapers, and ‘with equal ¢er- 
as, those who -have uséd them the last five 


years cau testify. 
end in your orders soon. 
warranted perfect; and the prices at our 


shop are: Fora machine cutting 8 teet wide; $210; 9 feet, 220, and ‘10 feet $230, 
Terms; one half “Gash; the balance on seven months, with ten per cent, interest, 


wnless other terms are 
«Prices of Mowet, $1 
Pex, Ixus. 


réed' upon. 


; Mower aod Reaper combined, $130. 


A. & J. HAINES. 


with regard to the.trial we heard but one opinion éxpress- , 
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